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It is never amiss to explain one’s use of terms, even when 
they are terms so generally used and well understood as 
those employed in the above title. By the liberal move- 
ment in religion is to be here understood the drift of 
thought away from all forms of ecclesiastical authority, and 
toward reason as the highest test of religious truth. Obvi- 
ously there can be no other certain mark of a liberal, save 
that, as compared with his own former state of mind or 
with the mental state of other men to whom he stands 
related, he places the more dependence upon reason as a 
guide. The term “liberal” must include people who have 
but just begun to question the infallibility of the Pope as 
well as those who follow that genial prophet of atheism, 
Col. Ingersoll. Every man who is more disposed than some 
other man, or than he himself has been, to accept what 
seems to him reasonable in place of what some authority 
external to himself has declared to be true, will call himself, 
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and has to be called, a liberal. The liberal movement in 
religion, then, is a movement toward the adoption of reason 
as the highest religious authority. Not what the mind finds 
to be the verdict of reason, not any set of opinions, not the 
presence or absence of any religious sentiment, but its dis- 
position to submit in some few or in all particulars to the 
arbitration of reason, constitutes the essence and degree of 
its liberalism. 

Religious institutions are of course the settled and habit- 
ual usages of religious communities. The term implies 
fixedness of custom and community of practice among a 
large number of individuals. Not the laws which each 
man makes for his own guidance, but the settled order and 
general maxims by which a religious society is governed, 
these are institutions. Not the form of speech or action 
improvised for the occasion, but that which stands as the 
proper form to be observed on all like occasions, answers to 
our idea of the word. An institution must have the quality 
of endurance, and must possess some authority, whether of 
reason or habit or physical force, which bends many minds 
to its sway. We speak of free institutions, but, if we mean 
by that the ability of each man to do as he pleases, plainly 
it is impossible to erect that into an institution. There can 
be nothing instituted, where all individuals pursue a sepa- 
rate and independent course. Free institutions are those 
which aim to confer liberty by preventing one man from 
interfering unjustly in the affairs of his neighbor. They 
presuppose a commonly recognized authority, and consist 
in a settled order of life to which all individuals conform. 
If, then, we are to suppose that religious institutions are 
desirable and will continue to exist through all changes, the 
result of the liberal movement, so far as it has any effect 
upon institutions, must be to establish them on the author- 
ity of reason, which practically means putting them upon a 
basis of utility. How far this can be. done, by whom it 
must be done, if done at all, and how greatly worth while 
it is to do it, are all fruitful questions, which well deserve 
careful answers. Let us assume for the present that it is 
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possible to set up all the religious institutions men can need 
upon the sole ground of their reasonableness, and that this 
is the highest legitimate aim of the liberal movement. The 
remaining questions are how and by whom can liberalism 
accomplish this work? For among liberals there are many 
different sects and schools, and it is a fair supposition that 
some must be much nearer than others to what we assume 
as the pathway of success for their common cause. Roughly 
divided, the liberal army may be separated into three camps, 
perhaps not very unequal in point of numbers. There 
are the liberals within the old churches, the liberals who 
have gone outside Orthodoxy to build new churches, and 
the liberals who, believing in religion as an individual affair, 
do not believe in churches or religious institutions. 

We have in the liberal movement what corresponds to 
the right, centre, and left, into which political parties are 
divided. The middle position is our own. The right is 
occupied by those who are dreaming of remodelling old de- 
nominational establishments, or putting them upon such a 
new basis as shall fit them for the uses of a liberal age. 
The left consists of those who think that a liberal age will 
dispense with the use of religious institutions and organiza- 
tions altogether, and who, therefore, quietly await the decay 
or actively engage in the demolition of those already exist- 
ing. Always for the present begging the question as to the 
importance of institutions, what may we expect as the out- 
come of the right and left of the liberal position ? 

In speaking of that class of men of whom the late Dean 
Stanley was perhaps at once the most conspicuous and the 
most worthy representative, it behooves us always to use 
terms of the very greatest respect. It is too common now- 
adays for the liberals out of the main body of the Church 
to fling back hard names at those who remain behind. 
They are accused of cowardice, of hypocrisy, of faithless- 
ness to the cause of truth, of an unworthy love for popu- 
larity, all of which is supposed to prevent them from taking 
before the world the position which their convictions assign 
them. None of these reproaches do the men at whom they 
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are aimed, as a class, deserve. There are recreant individ- 
uals everywhere. But it is safe to say that no body of men 
has a loftier or purer ideal, and none is more filled with a 
chivalrous, courageous devotion to the purpose they have 
chosen, than that class of men called liberal orthodox. Their 
position is not at all explained by supposing them foolishly 
sentimental over the old bottles into which they are striving 
to pour new wine, or by assuming that they are too weak to 
face the obloquy which is visited upon a heretic. On the 
contrary, one can well believe that they have as many trials 
and crosses to bear where they stand as could be forced 
upon them by any change of position. The extremely or- 
thodox are, on the whole, much more leniently disposed 
toward an open heretic than toward one of their own house- 
hold whom they suspect of heretical tendencies. While 
such a one remains among them, he is peculiarly their vic- 
tim ; and I doubt not they know how to make it exceedingly 
hot for him at times. The heretic’s bed is no longer a grid- 
iron; and, if it has not exactly become a couch’ of roses, 
doubtless our liberal orthodox brethren could tell us of 
thorns which do not leave the honors of martyrdom en- 
tirely on our side. Meanwhile, these men sincerely hold to 
a great purpose, for which we of all people should give 
them readiest respect. They see, as we shall some day see 
(if we do not now), that the root of the whole matter, the 
foundation of all religious truth, lies in the old creeds, when 
one can spiritualize or poetize the language of accepted be- 
lief. In Calvinism, for example, is no radical error, but 
only such as have arisen from a narrow and technical use 
of words which religious thought ought only to employ in 
a large and symbolic sense. It seems to these men a feas- 
ible undertaking to show the world the hidden meaning of 
the old forms of faith, and to wean the churches from those 
falsities by which true Christian belief is obscured. They 
see what an immense amount of human effort has been put 
into the making of the Church as it stands to-day, what a 
vast undertaking it would be to replace it with a new 
organization, and what a great saving it would be to the 
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world if the old building could be adapted to the life of 
anew age. They depend upon liberalism to make its way 
like leaven through the whole lump of Christendom ; and, 
without the intervention of a revolution, they hope to bring 
the Church into accord with modern science, and to make 
Christianity, in the eyes of all men, what it truly is in 
essence, a thoroughly reasonable religion. 

For this hope, they stand at their posts, and labor with a 
patience and tact and courage which should win the praise 
of all liberal hearts. And, for my part, I wish their dream 
might be fulfilled. It is a noble conception of a church,— 
that for which Stanley and his party have labored; and I 
wish there were something more than the remotest possi- 
bility that their ideal might be realized in the future Church 
of England. But, alas! I can only think with a sigh of re- 
gret of those pure and generous souls, as of those who spend 
their lives for a bright scheme that is predestined to failure. 
Not that the lives of such men can be utterly wasted. They 
have left us and all men largely in their debt; but they 
have not done what they have set their hearts upon doing, 
nor can I see the slightest prospect that the old Churches 
will ever be made what the liberals within them dream of 
their becoming. If there were any probability that the 
liberal party within the orthodox ranks might ultimately 
succeed in modifying the institutions with which they stand 
connected,— so as to make them generally acceptable to lib- 
eral thought,— ought not that party by this time to have 
made an impression somewhere, to have forced some com- 
‘ promise, to have secured the abolition of some obnoxious 
phrase or superstitious custom as a token of its growing 
power? But, so far as I know, liberals have done nothing 
of the sort. Whenever they have set up any contest, they 
have been signally beaten ; and the result of every trial for 
heresy has been an unqualified reassertion of all the old 
positions. I repeat that as yet the liberalism within the 
Church has not made the slightest impression upon the old 
institutions; nor can I see that, within any future which it 
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is our business to take cognizance of and prepare for, there 
is likelihood of its success in this undertaking. 

We have to consider that liberalism, as compared with 
ancient orthodoxy, means individualism. The appeal to 
reason means that each will appeal in the first instance to 
his own reason. 

Liberal minds can only be expected to touch each other at 
certain points of contact and agreement; and, except it may 
be under the stress of very exceptional circumstances, they 
cannot be fused into any such compact organization as will 
be sustained by minds which have all crystallized into the 
exact angles of certain fixed ideas. It follows then that 
every body of liberal thinkers, as compared with a body of 
orthodox believers, if something more than a rope of sand, 
will be something less than a Macedonian phalanx. Liberal- 
ism has sufficient organizing force to bind men together for 
its own particular peaceful employments, but hardly enough 
to develop their full force in a controversy,—as the manu- 
facturer who enforces perfect system in his factory might 
make a very poor figure, if he armed his men with mus- 
kets and led them to the battle-field. In every contest 
between liberal and orthodox factions within the Church, 
the latter will possess over the former something of the 
advantage held by a body of troops over an undisciplined 
mob. Greater superiority of discipline and more complete 
unity of action will remain on the orthodox side, and 
nothing but an overwhelming majority of numbers will 
ever give the old institutions into the keeping of liberal 
hands. Can we then expect such an increase of liberalism - 
within the Church as will ultimately overcome the more 
compact force of the defenders of the old order of things? 
I think not, at least not within any limit of time that is 
near enough to merit our consideration. There is a belief 
among Protestants that, because the Roman Empire per- 
ished, the Roman Church must die. But the Empire was ° 
put down by force of arms. We are looking forward to an 
era of toleration in which no physical force is to be employed 
against a religious organization, and in such a state of the 
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world I see not why Romanism should not live almost as 
long as its upholders themselves imagine. It should be said 
also that very likely the restless spirit of inquiry which now 
so widely prevails, and upon which we so much depend to 
undermine the old fortresses of religion, may soon begin 
somewhat to subside. The Church expects this, and we 
should prepare for it. Spiritual force has its tidal waves,— 
after each rise a subsidence,—and it will be many a tide 
yet before the massive battlements of the Church will yield 
to the force which slowly cuts away its shale foundation. 
Or, in less symbolic and more scientific language, it 
may be said that the larger Christian sects are now fixed 
species, and will simply go on propagating after their own 
kind, spite of all modifying influences, so long as it shall 
please Heaven to grant them life. The spirit of the 
present age will continue to make liberals; but the spirit 
of medizvalism, acting through orthodox institutions, will 
continue to reproduce the orthodox type of mind, and, if in 
a diminished degree, still I think in sufficient numbers to 
assure the perpetuity of orthodox institutions in their pres- 
ent form for at least a very long time to come. Doubtless, 
it is a generous and beautiful hope this of leavening ortho- 
dox institutions with the new force of liberal thought ; but, 
on the whole, one might about as well plant his yeast in the 
breech of a seventy-ton cannon, and expect its lightening 
influence to develop in that body a power of locomotion or 
a process of growth. 

What, then, of the left wing of the liberal movement, 
composed of those who believe in religion as an individual 
rather than a social affair, presupposing always that what 
the liberal movement needs to do is to supply the more 
intellectual portion of the world with better religious insti- 
tutions? We might dismiss this part of the subject by 
simply saying that liberals of this stamp are not interested 
in institutions, were it not for the hypothesis sometimes 
adopted,—that chaotic elements, by virtue of their chaotic 
action, tend to settle themselves into cosmic order. May we 
not suppose that the group of liberals which now considers 
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itself happily rid of religious institutions is precisely that 
part of liberalism out of which, by some law of natural de- 
velopment, the new institutions will be produced? I must 
say I think not. For the reason that it would involve some- 
thing like a spontaneous generation of ideas; and spontane- 
ous generation is as much a myth in the mental as in the 
physical realm. Individualism may go so far as to kill the 
germs of social life, or, what is much the same thing, to ren- 
der it impossible for these germs to come to anything. The 
left wing among liberals seems to have lost the ideas out of 
which religious institutions grow. Left to itself, this body 
may be expected only to drift farther and more hopelessly 
into extreme individualism, each faction continually sub- 
dividing into more minute fragments between which no 
common action is possible. There is always hope of course 
that every sinner may be converted from the error of his 
ways, when the truth is preached to him; but that is the only 
hope of the rise of religious organizations among men and 
women who have altogether lost faith and interest in them, 
and whose exaggerated regard for the fancies and whims of 
their own minds makes it impossible for them to tolerate 
another’s idiosyncrasy or to unite heartily with others upon 
any basis of fundamental truth. There remains then that 
we only, and those who occupy our position, have any pros- 
pect of improving religious institutions. : 
Not content with the established forms of speech and 
action by which the Church is bound, nor believing that any 
change of spirit in the use of ancient creeds and rituals can 
again give them the power they once held, we have sepa- 
rated ourselves from the orthodox world to make or adopt 
such institutions in religion as we think ought to be reason- 
able in the sight of all reasonable men. We have the oppor- 
tunity to build a new church for all who cannot remain in 
the fellowship of other communions, and we have the beliefs 
which fit us for this work. If we do not succeed in this, it 
is hard to say now whence a new church can possibly arise. 
Let as then go back to consider the questions whose 
answers we assumed. What is the world’s need of new or 
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modified religious institutions, and upon what conditions 
can they be obtained? We are the instruments through 
which a certain work in this age can alone be done. Well, 
then, is the work worth doing? And, if so, how shall we 
accomplish it? The first of these questions easily resolves 
itself into two: 1st, What is the need of institutions at all ? 
2d, What is the need of better institutions than those al- 
ready possessed by Christendom ? 

As to the general value of institutions, it may be said, to 
begin with, that religion is not wholly, if indeed it be even 
mainly, an individual affair. It is true that social improve- 
ment can only be brought about through individual educa- 
tion and enlightenment; but it is true also that the sepa- 
rate mind, however cultivated and strong its life may become, 
does not find within itself occasion for the best exercise of 
all its powers. One can see that our civil war has had a pro- 
found influence by way of revealing to our citizens a new 
life for themselves in the life of the nation. Men suddenly 
found the affairs of the State so much more engrossing than 
their own private business, and discovered such a new world 
of joy and hope in working together for the national good, 
that the State became to them a higher self. So, however 
we may explain the interest felt in such an organization as 
the Church of Rome, as the result of poverty in the individ- 
ual soul, yet for the strongest as well as the feeblest intellect 
there is in union and sympathy an opening to larger life. 
The soul needs to come to God, not in strict solitude, but as 
one of a band of worshippers. Every feeling is intensified 
when it becomes the common property of many minds; and 
for much the same reason, perhaps, that there can only be 
great waves where there is a wide stretch of waters for 
the winds to play upon. It is true of the noblest and rarest 
feelings, as well as of the commonest and most easily 
excited, that they reach their highest work under social 
and not solitary conditions. Religion is not therefore 
simply an individual affair. Sentiments of worship, spirit- 
ual aspiration and desire,—these need to be kindled and 
strengthened by contact of mind with mind, as people bow 

2 
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together in prayer, together lift up their voices in praise, 
and together fasten their attention upon religious themes. 

This need can only be met by instituted forms of religious 
action. They who are so impatient of formalities in relig- 
ion, and who would have every religious act the sponta- 
neous expression of the soul’s mood at the moment, ought 
to consider that it is no such easy matter for even the indi- 
vidual mind to express itself without resort to convention- 
alities or without previous preparation, and that for a body 
of people to leave their united action to be shaped by the 
impulse of the moment is to prevent unity of action alto- 
gether. 

It ought to be an entirely superfluous work to set forth 
the value of religious institutions. But there are many peo- 
ple to-day who, for some unexplained reason, make a broad 
distinction between the religious and every other part of 
human nature. Law may have its conventionalities,—a 
great mass of customs and forms now become senseless,— 
and no protest is raised. Commerce must have its long- 
settled and well-understood usages; and, though they: are 
not always most convenient or most useful, still it is agreed 
that many imperfections can be condoned for the sake of 
uniformity of custom. But, when it comes to religion, 
then custom becomes tyranny, and institutions are looked 
upon as deadly enemies to the soul’s life. The fiction 
that opinions, like eggs, to be good for anything, must be 
fresh-laid every morning, has so seized upon people’s minds 
that an institution which represents the belief of day before 
yesterday seems to them hopelessly addled and antiquated. 
Still, antiquated or not, institutions are a necessity, if there 
is to be any united religious action, and without union in 
worship and spiritual endeavor no single soul can attain the 
best religious culture. There are other reasons on which 
to rest the value of religious institutions; but let it suffice 
here that they are essential to the religious faith and hope 
of the individual. 

We need not hold with the Catholic that the spirit of God 
enters the Church first, and the individual soul afterward, 
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through the agency of the Church. We can hold our own 
congregational faith that God comes first to the individual 
soul, and through that into the Church; but still the truth 
is that God in the soul means union of mind with mind,— 
means a binding together of separate hearts as a condition 
of increase in spiritual life. 

But why is there need that any new form of union should 
be sought? Or why should we suppose that religion is wait- 
ing to teach men new methods and customs to be observed 
by religious society? If no other reason could be found, 
the evident fact that Churches now existing no longer meet 
the whole religious need of the Christian world, and that in 
coming years there will be an ever-increasing portion of 
society to which they are powerless to minister,— this fact 
alone should convince us of the importance of providing in- 
stitutions to supplement the growing weakness of older de- 
nominations. But the explanation of the waning power of 
the Church we need not go far to seek. More than all else, 
it is the failure of ecclesiastical authorities to see that relig- 
ious institutions must and ought to be tried in the end by 
the sole test of their utility. They have no business to exist 
as a means of amusing, soothing, or charming the mind, un- 
less the effect they produce by their beliefs and rituals better 
fits the soul for the duties of life, and stimulates the growth 
of sentiments which reveal themselves in noble action. This 
the Churches do not see, partly because, being led away by 
a dream of temporal power, or having their eyes blinded by 
the rivalries that spring up between them, they give them- 
selves up to the readiest way of attracting the multitude, 
which is to provide means for exciting the emotions; partly 
because they are so dominated by the heathen idea of acting 
upon God to divert his wrath or purchase his blessing. Un- 
doubtedly, when the question is put to them, they will claim 
that they are useful in helping men and women to purity and 
holiness in all every-day walks of life. But that is not the 
fundamental claim upon which they base themselves, nor 
are they careful to try their methods by the test of their 
probable effect upon conduct. They are forever showing us 
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that the one thing they are after is to enjoy their religion, 
and that is not an aim which commends itself strongly to a 
practical and reasonable age. I repeat that the dissatisfac- 
tion with churches, now so openly and widely expressed, 
means at bottom a feeling of their uselessness. It is not 
alone that people cannot bear to hear beliefs preached which 
they do not hold, or that public worship has ceased to move 
their feelings. On the contrary, most people will go any- 
where to hear any opinion advocated with ability and earnest- 
ness, when it touches questions in which they feel a vital in- 
terest; and there are few atheists who will not confess to 
the stir of their emotions, as they sit among a body of wor- 
shippers. But people are beginning to ask, What is the good 
of it all? and that is a question which the old Churches can- 
not answer to their satisfaction. It ought to be said that 
here we, too, have somewhat failed to read the signs of the 
times. We have been too much victimized by the notion 
that, when we removed from religion certain objectionable 
phrases and rites, and preached doctrines in accord with the 
intellectual temper of the time, our churches would rapidly 
increase. But men ask of us, just as they ask of every 
other religious institution, Of what use are you in the 
world? And to this demand we must make a clear and con- 
vincing answer, or they will pass us by. The imperative 
need for change in religious institutions is the need of put- 
ting them upon a reasonable basis. Whatever of the old is 
still retained, and whatever new creation is required, at all 
events there must be such a readjustment of the laws and 
usages of organized religion as shall put them squarely upon 
the idea of service, and make righteousness the avowed aim 
of their existence. So far as I can see, there is no fair hope 
of the accomplishment of this change, save in the building 
of a new Church; and to the work of laying the foundation 
at least for a Church yet to be, whose communion shall 
be broader, whose membership more numerous, and whose 
methods more powerful for good than any now in existence, 
I believe we are called. The belief that our mission is ful- 
filled in the effect we can produce upon other denominations, 
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that we have made “a bolt,” to speak in party phrase, for the 
purpose of bringing the main body to reason, and that after 
a little the Church will come round to our way of thinking, 
and swallow up our separate name and organization, seems 
to me entirely fallacious. I grant that there is an appearance 
of self-sacrifice in this belief which is very attractive; but 
there is also, if we look closely, an appearance of narrowness 
and even one might say of laziness in it, that is not so at- 
tractive. We have a larger opportunity set before us; and 
no willingness to put ourselves in the background, or to be 
annihilated for the good of our brethren, will absolve us for 
neglect of the real need of the time, or for failure to do the 
work God expects at our hand. 

If, then, we conceive ourselves to be the forerunners or 
founders of a new body of religious institutions, destined for 
wide use and sway, does not this impose upon us a set of 
duties and problems and responsibilities very different from 
those we should have to face, if our organization were only 
a temporary provisional structure? If all that we want is 
some flimsy staging on which to stand while we are ham- 
mering at the face of the old cathedral, that is one thing. 
But if we are to begin to build a new cathedral, on a new 
and better plan, for the multitude which cannot get into the 
old structure, and would not, if it could, that is quite another 
undertaking. It is easy to say that institutions grow, and 
cannot be constructed. They do not grow, unless some one 
is at pains to plant them, and to care for them in their in- 
fancy with a view to their future usefulness. Who believes 
that this nation would be what it is to-day, had not the Pil- 
grim Fathers when they came to these shores seen, as in a 
vision, the great people to be here established, and so bent 
their slender twig that it should grow up into a free and 
Christian State? So ought we to think of the little colony 
that we have planted upon the great and almost unexplored 
continent of rational Christianity, and so ought we to pre- 
pare for the millions that are to receive our inheritance! 

What, then, are some of our duties to the religious history 
of the future? What problems have we to solve in the dis- 
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charge of these duties, and for what sort of institutions 
should we begin to prepare the-ground? I am well aware 
that any question concerning the ideal Church launches us 
upon a boundless sea of speculation, where as yet all science 
of navigation that we possess is a very uncertain guide. 
But it is not here proposed to set forth on any so adventur- 
ous voyage. Enough for us to take a hasty glance at those 
islands and headlands which lie within reach of our vision, 
and whose occupation by the advance of the liberal move- 
ment need not be an event of the far-off future, but a proba- 
bility near at hand. 

And, first, I note, as a feature of the coming Church which 
we are to believe in and work for, that it is to be not less, 
but more Christian, than the institutions that have pre- 
ceded it. There will be less of calling Jesus Lord, Lord! 
but there will be a great deal more doing of the things that 
he said, and a much more intelligent and devoted loyalty 
to him as the greatest teacher of moral religion and relig- 
ious morality that the world has ever seen. The non-Chris- 
tian and antichristian forces have now so fully deployed 
themselves that we can pronounce judgment upon them; 
and it is evident that as a class they are not more but less 
broad than the teachings of Christ. They have not out- 
grown the Christian gospel, they simply do not understand 
it. So far is that gospel from having been exhausted, that 
the world has hardly yet begun to draw upon its meaning 
and power. For eighteen centuries, it has existed among 
men, @ mine of the very richest ores, over which they have 
passed with careless or superstitious tread; and it now 
remains for -the future to quarry and utilize this priceless 
treasure. It is not a question between adapting ourselves 
to and uselessly antagonizing feelings and beliefs that have 
grown to be a part of the religious nature, though that is 
a point which deserves more attention than it gets. It isa 
question of utilizing or neglecting the very chiefest material 
and means for the upbuilding of spiritual religion that our 
hands can find. I do not hesitate to say that, with liberal 
orthodoxy in the field, which has so much of the true spirit 
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of Christianity, no movement that is not more strongly 
rooted in Christian belief has the ghost of a prospect of 
ultimating itself in the establishment of permanent and 
useful institutions. 

In the next place, we are brought face to face with the 
problem of organization, concerning which I only mean to 
say that, if we are to be church builders, no denominational 
organism of the simple jelly-fish description will answer our 
need. We hear much concerning the organization of free- 
dom. If that means the organization of a system of things 
in which each man shall do as he pleases without respect 
to another’s work, then the phrase is utter nonsense. That 
is not organization at ali: it is anarchy. There is no abso- 
lute freedom anywhere under the sun. Liberty is a com- 
parative word, by which we mean greater relief from purely 
artificial restrictions and more perfect harmony with that 
divine order which is an easy and unfelt yoke to our souls. 

The problem is how to find and express this divine 
order, not to give free play to any supposed divine dis- 
order. We are not called upon to set up a mental pan- 
theon in which every crazy “ism” that can number a body 
of worshippers is to be accorded divine honors. Rather 
should we seek a temple and a worship in which all sober 
and rational minds can unite in allegiance to one faith and 
one ideal aim. I admit that this question of organization 
is exceedingly knotty and difficult, but I see no reason to 
give it up as insolvable. With a general conference admir- 
ably designed to pull the corks from bottled eloquence and 
to make a great fizz of sparkling oratory, but which is pow- 
erless to enforce, in any single particular, the will of the 
majority; with a missionary organization in which our 
churches have no standing; with, in fact, no direct eccle- 
siastical hand whatever, but only a certain number of wide- 
open, not to say blatant, ecclesiastical mouths,— one may be 
pardoned for suggesting that there is great room for amend- 
ment. 

I have some reason to know that many strong men who 
ought to come to us are held back, not so much through 
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dislike of our name or position, as because of the inefficiency 
of our organizations. If we can do nothing else to remedy 
this state of things, we can at least preach the need of a 
remedy, and set all minds in active pursuit of it, instead of 
hustling the weakness into a corner, and trying to make 
believe to friends and foes that it is not there. One thing 
more we can do. We can cultivate the habit of working 
together. We have too many hymn-books and service 
books and Sunday-school books emanating from individual 
sources. Let us begin to write these books and provide 
for the needs of our churches by some united action. This 
will not only yield us better visible results, but will culti- 
vate habits out of which better and more complete eccle- 
siastical organizations shall arise. — 

Do we want a creed? I think not. I was never con- 
verted to the theory that the strength of the Church lies 
in dogmatic definition. One of the strongest and best 
equipped of all governments is that based upon the un- 
written constitution of the British Empire. I see not why 
a church may not thrive equally well without a written 
creed. We shall necessarily be theists and Christians, if 
we are anything at all religiously for much length of time, 
and beyond that I see no need for formal declaration of 
belief. Doubtless, a creed would do something to silence 
the falsehoods that are told about us. But we may as well 
acknowledge that we have more to fear from inward weak- 
ness than outward misrepresentation. If we have any vital 
belief, misrepresentation will not kill us. If we lack vital 
belief, a creed will not save us. Moreover there is a certain 
very grave danger in creeds, which we shall do well to 
avoid. More than all other instituted forms, they tend to 
become spiritual prisons. You cannot state religious belief 
truly without giving to words a symbolic meaning; and, the 
moment the language of statement is fixed, this symbolism 
begins to give way to narrow and technical interpretation. 
The demand for a creed, sometimes raised among us, I take 
to be a mistake. 

Much more to the purpose is the request made with in- 
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creasing boldness by the younger part of our body for some- 
thing that answers to the word “liturgy.” The rapid growth 
of the English Church in this country it undoubtedly owes 
to the Book of Common Prayer; and, however sensitive 
we may be, when anything awakens our inherited prejudice 
against Episcopacy, we ought not to be blind to the signifi- 
cance of this fact. A Congregational Church, above all 
others, ought to be the one to provide for the congregation 
means of active participation in the order of public worship. 
Then, while a church has no right to indulge sentiment for 
its own sake, and has no right to borrow the help of art 
save for purposes of righteousness, still there must be a cer- 
tain dignity in public worship, and its forms must be an 
adequate expression for the mood of worship, or they are of 
little service in quickening the sources of a holy life. The 
Puritans were a peculiar people, and their mode of worship 
will not answer for the generality of men. It is too severely 
intellectual, and has in it too little poetry. 

Now, I think those who see the need of better methods 
for public worship are often needlessly frightened by the 
ghosts of past prejudices. If we were to set about the mat- 
ter in right fashion, I think we should encounter much less 
opposition than we might expect. I neither know of any 
existing liturgy which I should like to adopt just as it 
stands, nor would I trust myself to devise such a one as 
I should like. Ido not blame congregations for looking 
askance at what their own ministers do alone in this direc- 
tion. To make a form of public worship is not the proper 
business of any one man. It should be the work of a body 
of men. Let our Conference set to work unitedly the piety 
and learning and power of devotional expression that we 
have at command, and I am sure the result would be an 
improvement of public worship, which the large majority 
and in time the whole of our churches would easily per- 
suade themselves to adopt. This I reckon one of the things 
to be done, if we are to enter successfully upon the work 
of providing religious institutions for a new phase in the 
development of historic Christianity. 

3 
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But, not to prolong further a thread which has already 
spun itself out to wearisome length, let me at once conclude 
with a brief statement of the whole point I have tried to 
make. All that I have tried to say has this for its final 
purpose ; namely, to deepen the conviction that, instead of 
living in the wane of a little movement, we have really to 
do with the infancy of what is destined for a vast power 
in the future, and that we ought to work with a sense of 
responsibility to this future, and to the movement put 
under our guidance, evermore strong upon us. 

God is not, of course, so entirely dependent upon us that 
he cannot build the Church of the Future without our aid. 
But God works through human means; and, if he ever 
writes a commission in terms of opportunity and need, then 
I certainly think he has commissioned us to shape the relig- 
ious institutions of a new stage in human progress. It is 
not a question whether we desire to do this work. It is a 
question whether God has not appointed us to it. Our own 
glory and fame are not to be thought of one way or the 
other. I sometimes think that we are so fearful of being 
accused of working for our own interest that there is dan- 
ger of our turning our back upon the divine will, lest it 
should direct us toward our own good. This would be only 
a shade less ignoble than to rush blindly athwart God’s de- 
sign to secure for ourselves a place in history. Let us not 
seek either to make or unmake ourselves, but let us only 
seek to know God’s purpose in calling us to be a separate 
people, that we may be found faithful stewards of the trust 
he has reposed in us. 

Howarp N. Brown. 
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DANTE. 


Among the first pictures which have come to me as living 
realities, the sad, intense, wonderful face of Dante stands 
out most vividly in my mind. In later years, when Doré’s 
paintings had become famous, I fell in with his powerfully 
expressed conception of the Divine Comedy. If it is pos- 
sible to put on canvas what Dante has given us in verse, 
perhaps Doré has done so; but the weird, uncanny unreal- 
ness of those strange pictures, for a long time, made the 
thought of our poet an unpleasant one, and I would not ad- 
vise any one intending the study of Dante to be prejudiced 
by such introduction. 

It seems strange, yes, marvellous, that we know so little 
of the man who, with one glorious exception, stands unsur- 
passed, possibly unequalled, in the long list of the world’s 
great poets. Dante, or Durante Alighieri, was born in Flor- 
ence, in the year 1265. He was descended from the ancient 
Roman family of Frangipani, among whose descendants are 
found the founders or rather the restorers of Florence. 
His father, according to Boccaccio, was a lawyer; but very 
little is known of him, save the facts that he was twice mar- 
ried and that he had two sons and a daughter. 

Little is told us concerning Dante’s early life; but we 
learn that his education was by no means neglected, though 
his father died when he himself was quite young. Brunetto 
Latini was his first and best teacher, and appears to have 
been a person of much weight among his countrymen. 
Dante devotes some space to him in one of his cantos. 
Latini seems to have been a prophet as well as teacher; for 
it is related that he predicted, from the unusual appearance 
of the stars at the time of Dante’s birth, that a new epoch 
would arise, and that a new light would come into the world. 

In his youth, Dante displayed no wonderful genius, but 
was known as an enthusiastic and faithful student, and one 
who excelled in everything which he undertook. 

At this period there were no signs of that deep and abid- 
ing melancholy which marked his later life, and which shows 
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pre-eminently in the sad, strong face. He was then, as 
other young men, gay, bright, delighting in activity, full of 
spirit and life. . 

In his ninth year occurred the incident which was to deter. 
mine the whole course of his life. One fine May morning,— 
a large party of friends and neighbors were invited to par- 
take of the hospitality of one Folco Portinari; and young 
Dante, with other members of his family, was present. A 
little girl of eight years, Beatrice, or Bicé, attracted his 
attention. His youthful heart was given to her, and from 
that time forth the whole purpose and meaning of his life 
seemed determined. 

His goddess returned his affection, and we have no reason 
assigned for the fact that they were never married. A cruel 
tale has been told that Beatrice herself was married to one 
Cavalier de Bardi, but Dante nowhere makes allusion to such 
an event. 

Beatrice died in the year 1290, at the age of twenty-four. 
Dante still goes on worshipping her through his life. Indeed, 
he offers up to her everything which was worthy in it; and 
his exalted, unselfish love doubtless inspired him with the 
plan of one of the noblest poems ever written. 

That he afterwards marries Frau Gemma does not in the 
least interfere with the romance, as Beatrice is still his in- 
spiration, and meeting her once more is to be a glorious rec- 
ompense for all his sufferings here below. In some place, 
he quaintly tells us that once he feared he was untrue to his 
saintly Beatrice. He saw a face in a window so much like 
hers that it haunted him for days. 

Whatever we may say of this strange story, the great fact 
remains the same. It was the key-note to Dante’s character, 
the guide and inspirer of his great genius. In this not mirth- 
loving but grief-hating age, this most sublime picture of un- 
selfish love must be unpopular, save in a burlesque. 

Dante spent much time in the universities of Padua, Bo- 
logna, and Paris; and it has even been stated that he visited 
Oxford in England, but of that fact we have no certain proof. 
After completing his education, we first see him serving his 
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country at Campaldino in 1289, and afterwards at Caprona. 
He at that time belonged to the Guelphs, who were the dom- 
inant faction in Florence. In 1300, he was made prior of 
Florence, and to this event he refers all the misfortunes of 
his later life. 

The town of Pistoia, which was then subject to Florence, 
had been divided into two factions by the quarrel of the 
rival heads of the house of Cancellieri. The feud had arisen 
in the usual foolish fashion of such quarrels. A’s son hits 
B’s son with a snowball, and gives the latter a black eye. 
A sends his son to B to make propitiation. The latter is 
in a rage, seizes the boy, and cuts off his ear, pithily remark- 
ing that “ blows should be recompensed by blows.” Hence 
arises the feud of the Bianchi and the Neri. 

Matters proceeded so far that Dante determined to take 
vigorous measures to end the disturbances, and demanded 
hostages from both parties to be sent to Florence, in order 
that the matter should be there examined and finally settled. 
This was a notably infelicitous measure. In the first place, 
the different parties were lodged with their sympathizing 
friends in Florence, so each family took unto itself seven 
other evil spirits worse than itself. Finally, a marvellous 
plot was concocted by the Neri and their coadjutors, in which 
it was proposed to call in the aid of Charles of Valois, 
brother to the reigning king of France. When this beauti- 
ful little scheme was discovered by the Bianchi, they imme- 
diately hastened to the prior in great excitement. The Neri, 
in turn, fearful of the Bianchi, flew to him for protection. 

In this perilous condition of affairs, Dante conducted him- 
self with great vigor, if not with great wisdom. The chiefs 
of both factions he sent into exile,— among others, his wife's 
near kinsman and his own particular friend, Guido Caral- 
canti. Great indignation arose, and Dante was accused of 
favoring the Bianchi. We cannot conceive of Dante as 
being capable of. corruption; but it was well known that 
Dante’s principles were in harmony with those of the Bian- 
chi, hence the Neri quickly jumped to the conclusion that 
he was working with them in a dishonorable manner. There- 
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after there was no peace for Dante. The Neri were his 
sworn foes until death. 

Finally, when he was absent in Rome, these brave and 
noble spirits rose up and accused him of planning treason 
against the government. Then, their righteous rage being 
augmented by the fact that he did not appear to answer the 
summons against him (he being absent in Rome, where he 
could not possibly know anything about it), they condemned 
him and many of the Bianchi faction to perpetual banish- 
ment. When, at last, Dante heard what was going on, he 
hastened to Sienna, where many of his fellow-sufferers were 
exiled. He remained there for two years, during which time 
a large army was raised and an attack was made upon Flor- 
ence. It is stated that Dante took part in this expedition, 
which unfortunately was not successful. 

The dissensions and petty rivalry of his companions thor- 
oughly disgusted him, and he gave up all connection with 
any party. In his “Paradiso,” an allusion is made to this 
part of his experience : — 

“ For thou must leave behind thee everything 
Thy heart holds dearest. This will be the first 
Shaft which the bow of exile shoots against thee. 
And thou must prove how salt the bread that’s eaten 
At others’ table, and how hard the path 
To climb and to go down a stranger’s stairs ; 
But what shall weigh the heaviest on thy shoulders 
Will be the base and evil company 
With which thy lot has cast thee in that valley, 
For every thankless, lawless, reckless wretch 
Shall turn against thee; yet confusion soon 
Of face shall cover them, not thee, with blushes. 
Their brutishness will be so manifest 
That to have stood alone will be thy glory.” 


After his defeat in arms, Dante betook himself to writing 
letters and remonstrances, stating his grievances and urg- 
ing the injustice of his banishment and the reasons why he 
should be recalled. These were ignored, and indeed a third 
edict of banishment was issued against him. Dante then 
came out, and openly declared himself a Ghibelline or impe- 
rialist. 
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He was hospitably entertained during his nineteen years of 
wandering, in divers places, in Italy, France, and elsewhere. 
The spot where he spent the larger and happier portion of 
the time was at Ravenna, under the hospitable roof of Guido 
Novello da Polenta, Lord of Ravenna, and father of that 
unhappy Francesca da Rimini, whom Dante has immortalized 
in verse. 

In Ravenna, he spent much time in writing his Divine 
Comedy. Some of his faithful friends in Florence, in a 
ruined portion of his dwelling, discovered the first seven 
cantos of the “Inferno.” These were carefully sent to him, 
and incited by them he continued the work. 

In the mean while, his friends, who had been pleading his 
cause at home, had obtained permission for him to return on 
certain humiliating conditions,— that, he should remain in 
prison a short time, and there do penance in one of the prin- 
cipal churches. These he indignantly refused to accept in 
the following letter :— 


Can such a recall to his country, after fifteen years’ banishment, be glo- 
rious to Dante Alighieri? Has innocence, which is manifest to every one, 
have toil and fatigue in perpetuated studies, merited this? Away from the 
man trained in philosophy, the dastard humiliation of an earth-born 
heart, that like some petty pretender to knowledge, or other base wretch, 
he should endure to be delivered up in chains; away from the man who 
demands justice, the thought that after having suffered wrong he should 
make terms by his money with those who have injured him, as though 
they had done righteously ! 

No, father, this is not the way of return to my country for me. Yet, 
if you or any one else can find another, which shall not compromise the 
name and honor of Dante, I will not be slow to take it. But, if by such 
a one he may not return to Florence, to Florence he never will return. 

What then? May I not everywhere behold the sun and the stars? 
Can I not everywhere, under heavens, meditate on the most noble and de- 
lightful truths, without first rendering myself inglorious, ay, infamous, 
and this for fear I should want bread? 


Dante remained under the friendly roof of Guido da 
Polenta until his death, which occurred September, 1321. 
Fairly broken-hearted, despairing of appreciation from the 
city which gave him birth, not dreaming of the glory which 
was to come to him in future ages, what was there left him 
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but to lay him down and die? Scarcely had Guido da 
Polenta buried him magnificently, when Florence, when 
Michel Angelo, when the great men of the earth, sought to 
do him honor. 

Michel Angelo begged permission to erect a splendid mau- 
soleum. What a grand tribute that would have been from 
one mighty genius to another! One hundred and fifty years 
later, Bernardo Bembo erected a monument to Dante, and 
three hundred years afterwards Cardinal Gonzaga was the 
author of a still more magnificent tribute. 

Testimonials to Dante’s worth followed thick and fast 
after his death. His property was restored to his family. 
A certain sum of money was presented to his daughter. A 
bust of him was erected in the “ market-place,” and crowned 
with laurel. A wonderfully comforting circumstance this 
must have been to the dead hero, who was then far from the 
need of such earthly trifles! A reader was appointed whose 
duty should be to give, at stated periods, portions of Dante’s 
work. Boccaccio was the first to fill this office. 

Similar institutions were formed in other cities; but Rome 
held faithfully to her old hatred, and cordially execrated 
the memory of the poet. This would not be at all strange, 
if it is true, as Landor affirms, that Dante in his “Inferno” 
merely paints the horrors and corruption of the “imperial 
city.” 

Much has been said of the wonderful beauty of Dante’s 
faceand form. Giotto, who was his friend and contemporary, 
painted a portrait of him upon the walls of the “Palace of 
the Podesta” in Florence, some time before the year 1300. 
So little appreciative were the Florentines of their great 
wealth that they turned this building, with its walls adorned 
by the creations of this great master, into a common jail. 
The paintings were covered over with plaster; and this, of 
course, was still further mutilated by the inmates. In 1840, 
or thereabouts, the work of removing the plaster was begun, 
under the superintendence of some Englishmen and Italians 
interested in the cause. Dante’s face was perfectly restored 
save one eye, in which a hole had been made an inch and 
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a half deep. This hole was filled up by Marini, but not sat- 
isfactorily. Later, the task was undertaken by Lord Vernon, 
who was successful. There is said to be a cast taken from 
the face of the poet after death, but this fact is not certain. 

Boccaccio says of Dante that he was “of middle stature, 
stooping a little from the shoulders. He was remarkably 
firm and graceful in his gait. He dressed always becom- 
ingly, and in a manner suitable to his rank. His face was 
long, with an aquiline nose, eyes very full, cheek bones large, 
upper lip projecting beyond the under. His complexion was 
dark, his hair and beard black, thick, and curling. His 
countenance bore a confirmed expression of thoughtfulness 
and melancholy.” 

In his domestic habits, he was quiet, almost taciturn; and 
his wife considered him unsocial. We can picture his 
household as not over-genial, certainly not lively, with its 
head absorbed in grand spiritual studies. There was no 
wonderful sympathy between the pair, and possibly there 
might have been a grain of jealousy on the part of his wife 
who probably wished that the wondrous Beatrice had never 
been born. 

Dante was singularly eager and absorbed in his studies. 
One day, having unexpectedly discovered a book which he 
had long craved, he stood reading it from nine o’clock in 
the morning until vespers, never knowing anything that was 
going on about him. He rarely spoke save when addressed. 
When he did speak, his words were few, well chosen, and 
weighty. Occasionally, he would break forth into words of 
wondrous splendor, with rare imagery and power. 

He wrote two Latin treatises, De Monarchia and De 
Vulgari Eloquio. He wrote the Vita Nuova, Canzoni, Il 
Convito, and Il Divina Commedia, the Divine Comedy. Of 
the last mentioned, I would endeavor to speak, and espe- 
cially of the “Inferno,” that being the only one with which 
I am familiar. 

The Divine Comedy is a singular title to give to a grand 
epic, which from beginning to end is of a most solemn and 
serious character; but it would appear that Dante, in his 
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great modesty, feared to assume such a dignified name as 
tragedy for his work, and left it for his predecessor, Virgil, 
for whom he had the most wonderful admiration. 

Like all great works which have ever been written, people 
have been in great haste to prove that he himself never could 
have written it, that he must have taken it from some pre- 
vious author or authors. Some mention the Somnium Scipi- 
onis of Cicero. Some say, “ Doubtless, it was taken directly 
from the Vision of Alberigo.” Disraeli, most astute of mod- 
ern fault-finders, declares the whole thing could be found in 
little, in the writings of an old French monk. He, however, 
most generously allows Dante a little credit. Dante himself 
throws some light upon the subject in the closing words of 
Vita Nuova : -— 


After this sound there appeared unto me a wonderful vision, in which 
I beheld things that made me propose to say no more of this blessed one 
until I should be able to treat of her more worthily ; and, to attain there- 
unto, truly I strive with all my power, as she knoweth. 

So that, if it shall be the pleasure of him through whom all things live 
that my life continue somewhat longer, I hope to say of her what never 
yet was said of any woman. And then may it please Him who is the sire 
of all courtesy that my soul may depart to look upon the glory of its 
lady, that is to say of the blessed Beatrice, who in glory gazes into the 
face of him “ who is blessed through all the ages.” 


Dante laid great stress upon the numbers nine and three. 
In consequence, we find this poem written in threefold rhyme, 
and each part subdivided into three again. Taking the first 
canto as an introduction, there are ninety-nine cantos in the 
whole poem. 

Dante divides the “infernal regions,” or “ hell,” into three 
great divisions, separated from each other by large spaces in 
the infernal abyss. These again are subdivided, making nine 
divisions in all. 

In his “ Purgatorio,” Dante describes the mount of pur- 
gatory situated at the antipodes. Around this mount are 
seven terraces, in which are punished the seven deadly sins. 
These are: first, pride; second, envy; third, anger; fourth, 
sloth ; fifth, avarice and prodigality; sixth, gluttony; sev- 
enth, lust. 
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In the third division, “Il Paradiso,” Dante gives his idea 
of the universe, which is the old one. The earth is a sta- 
tionary body, around which all the heavenly bodies revolve. 
Of his ten heavens, the first is the space where the moon 
is; the second, where Mercury is; the third, where Venus 
is; the fourth, where the sun is; the fifth, where Mars is; 
the sixth, where Jupiter is; the seventh, where Saturn is; 
the eighth, where the stars revolve; the ninth is not visible, 
called the crystalline; the tenth is the heaven of flame, 
called the empyrean. To these spaces correspond the sci- 
ences of grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, arithmetic, music, 
geometry, astronomy, physics, moral science, and divine 
science. 

The action of “Il Inferno” begins on “Good Friday,” 
and closes the first Sunday after Easter, being a period of ten 
days. I can no better begin my account than by giving his 
own words in canto first: — 

“ Midway upon the journey of our life, 
I found myself within a forest dark, 
For the straightforward pathway had been lost. 
Ah, me! how hard a thing it is to say 
What was this forest, savage, rough, and stern, 
Which, in the very thought, renews the fear. 
So bitter is it, death is little more; 


But of the good to treat which there I found, 
Speak will I of the other things I saw there.” 


He here encounters a lion which frightens him greatly, and 
while wondering where to turn:— 
“ One did present himself. 

Have pity on me, unto him, I cried, 

Whiche’er thou art, or shade or real man. 

He answered me, ‘ Not man, man once I was; 

And both my parents were of Lombardy, 

And Mantuans, by country, both of them.’” 


This, of course, is Virgil, who tells Dante that he is ex- 
pressly sent by the gentle lady, Beatrice, to lead him through 
all these mysterious regions. They then begin to descend, 
to leave the sweet air and the stars. They come first to the 
dismal river, Acheron, where the old man, Charon, is at his 
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work of carrying lost souls across the river to their terrible 
destination. Dante is here seized with a strange stupor, and 
is borne across the river while asleep. They arrive at the 
first circle in the infernal regions, where Virgil himself is 
placed. Here belong those who had not received baptism, 
who did not believe aright. Among them were Homer, 
Horace, Ovid, Lucan, Hector, AZneas, Socrates, Plato, Zeno, 
Diogenes, and all the great minds of the Greek period. 

In the second circle are punished the victims of an unlaw- 
ful or of an unfortunate love. Here pines the unhappy 
Francesca da Rimini, whose story is so sad yet so sweet. 
Canto V. 116: — 

“Thine agonies, Francesca, 
Sad and compassionate to weeping make me. 
But, tell me, at the time of those sweet sighs, 
By what and in what manner love conceded, 
That you should know your dubious desire. 
And she to me: There is no greater sorrow 
Than to be mindful of the happy time 
In misery; and that thy teacher knows. 
But if, to recognize the earliest root 
Of love in us, thou hast so great desire, 
I will do even as he, who weeps and speaks. 
One day, we reading were, for our delight, 
Of Launcelot, how love did him enthrall. 
Alone we were, and without any fear. 
Full many a time our eyes together drew 
That reading, and drove the color from our faces. 
But one point, only, was it that o’ercame us. 
When, as we read of the much-longed-for smile, 
Being by such a noble lover kissed, 
This one, who ne’er from me shall be divided, 
Kissed me upon the mouth, all trembling. 
Galiotto was the book, and he who wrote it. 
That day no farther did we read therein.” 


In the third circle is punished gluttony. In the fourth 
are condemned the avaricious and the prodigal with Plutus 
as their jailer. In the fifth are the irascible and the sullen. 

In canto eleven, we find explained the divisions of the “ In- 
ferno.” The first six circles which we have described are 
the larger, being nearer the circumference of the earth, and 
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all the more venial sins are there punished. In the seventh 
circle are punished the violent. This circle is divided into 
girones, or rounds, which contain respectively: first, the 
violent toward their neighbor; second, the violent toward 
themselves; third, the violent toward God. In the third 
division are the eighth and ninth circles, in which are pun- 
ished the fraudulent :— 


“ But because fraud is man’s peculiar vice, 
More it displeases God; and so stand lowest 
The fraudulent, and greater dole assails them.” 


The lowest point of all is called Dis, or Judecca, where are 
punished the betrayers, the Judases of the world. 

In the eighteenth canto, the eighth circle is described. It 
is called “ Malebolge,” or “Evil Budgets,” and is thus de- 
scribed :— 


“ There is a place in hell called ‘ Malebolge,’ 
Wholly of stone and of an iron color, 
As is the circle that around it turns. 
Right in the middle of the field malign 
There yawns a pit exceeding deep and wide, 
Of which, its place, the structure, will recount. 
Round, then, is that enclosure which remains, 
Between the well and foot of the high, hard bank, 
And has distinct, in valleys ten, its bottom. 
As where, for the protection of its walls 
Many and many moats surround the castles, 
The part, in which they are a figure, forms 
Just such an image those presented there, 
And, as about such stronghold. from their gates 
Unto the outer bank are little bridges. 
So from the precipice’s base did crags 
Project, which intersected dikes and moats. 
Unto the well that truncates and collects them 
Within this place, down shaken from the back 
Of Geryon we found us, and the poet 
Held to the left, and I moved on behind. 
Upon my right hand, I beheld new anguish, 
New torments, and new wielders of the lash, 
Wherewith the foremost Bolgia was replete. 
Down at the bottom were the sinners naked, 
This side the middle came they facing us, 
Beyond it with us, but with greater steps, 
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Even as the Romans, for the mighty host, 
The year of Jubilee, upon the bridge 

Have chosen a mode to pass the people over ; 
For all upon one side toward the castle 

Their faces have, and go unto St. Peter’s. 

On the other side, they go unto the mountain. 
This side and that along the livid stone 
Beheld I horned demons, with great scourges, 
Who cruelly were beating them behind. 

Ah, me! how they did make them lift their legs, 
At the first blows; and sooth not any one 
The second waited for nor for the third.” 


In the twenty-fifth canto is a powerful description of the 
union of man and snake. The one is woven in with the 
other in such a manner that no distinct form of either re- 
mains, but a horrid monster takes the place of both. 


“ He who lay prostrate throws his muzzle forward, 
And backward draws his ears into his head, 
In the same manner as the snail its horns. 
And so the tongue which was entire and apt 
For speech before is cleft, and the biforked 
In the other closes up, and the smoke ceases, 
The soul, which to a reptile had been changed, 
Along the valley, hissing, takes to flight, 
And after him the other speaking sputters. 
Then did he turn upon him his new shoulders, 
And said to the other, I’ll have Buoso run 
Crawling as I have done along this road.” 


In canto thirty-third is the wonderful story of Count 
Ugolino, who, for his great cruelty and tyranny, was shut up 
in the prison called famine. He and his four sons were 
starved to death. 


“ When I before the morning was awake, 
Moaning amid their sleep I heard my sons, 
Who with me were, and asking after bread: 
Cruel indeed art thou, if yet thou grieve not, 
Thinking of what my heart foreboded me. 
And weep’st thou not, what art thou wont to weep at? 
They were awake, and the hour drew nigh 
At which our food used to be brought to us, 
And through his dream was each one apprehensive, 
And I heard locking up the under door 
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Of the horrible tower; whereat without a word 

I gazed into the faces of my sons. 

I wept not, I within so turned to stone. 

They wept, and darling little Anselm, mine, 

Said, ‘ Thou dost gaze so, father, what doth ail thee?’ 
Still, not a tear I shed, nor answer made 

All of that day, nor yet the night thereafter, 

Until another sun rose on the world. 

As now a little glimmer made its way 

Into the dolorous prison, and I saw 

Upon four faces my own very aspect, 

Both of my hands in agony I bit; 

And, thinking that I did it from desire 

Of eating, on a sudden they uprose, 

And said they, ‘ Father, much less pain ’twill give us, 
If thou do eat of us, thyself did clothe us 

With this poor flesh, and do thou strip it off.’ 

I calmed me then not to make them more sad. 

That day we all were silent, and the next. 

Ah, obdurate earth! wherefore did’st thou not open? 
When we had come unto the fourth day, Gaddo 
Threw himself down, outstretched before my feet, 
Saying, ‘ My father, why dost thou not help me?’ 
And there he died ; and, as thou seest me, 

I saw the three fall, one by one, between 

The fifth day and the sixth: whence, I betook me, 
Already blind, to groping over each, 

And three days called them, after they were dead. 
Then hunger did what sorrow could not do.” 


Taking the great poem as a whole, we must regard it as 
a most remarkable product of an age singularly unproduc- 
tive in this direction. It is, indeed, the first Christian epic 
the first regular attempt to express in verse the religious 
ideas of any times. The intense reality of Dante’s faith is 
in refreshing contrast to the indifferent half-belief of the 
present day, which assumes certain religious attitudes be- 
cause they are the proper, the most respectable thing. As 
for his creed itself, I do not think him so very far off from 
some of the orthodox brethren of to-day. We see punished 
in his “Inferno” the same class of offenders whom our mod- 
ern preachers send to a more refined species of torture. 

He who does not believe let him die the death, let him 
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suffer forever. It is no excuse for him that he has had no 
chance, give him up to the tortures. There are no alleviat- 
ing circumstances for the sins of any. Poor Francesca da 
Rimini must suffer on and on to all eternity, though human 
hearts ache, thinking of the touching story of her life and of 
her sin. 

Dante shows both originality and justice in placing the 
betrayers at the lowest point, Judecca, or Dis. Here a three- 
headed monster represents the pope, who, Dante declares, 
has fallen from the most glorious post of humanity to the 
lowest, has betrayed his Master in heaven as also on earth, 
and who therefore suffers the greatest torture in the lowest 
hell of the “Inferno.” Certainly, our Dante was a seer, and 
saw two hundred years beyond his time, even on to Martin 
Luther. 

It seems strange to return from an age which produced 
Dante to an age which produces “ Pinafore,” from an age 
which could see nothing cheerful to an age which will see 
nothing serious. 


To the lesson drawn from Dante’s life, we might add one 
from the greatest writer this age has known, who is no more, 
though she still lives : — 


This is what I call debasing the moral currency, lowering the value of 
every inspiring fact and tradition, so that it will command less and less of 
the spiritual products, the generous motives, which sustain the charm and 
elevation of our social existence, the something besides bread by which 
man saves his soul alive. This is the impoverishment which threatens 
our posterity. A new famine, a meagre fiend, with lewd grin and clumsy 
hoof, is breathing a moral mildew over the harvest of our human senti- 
ments. 

FRANCES B. SANBORN. 
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THE PROTESTANT CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


What is to be the outcome of the present transition period 
of theological thought? It may be safely said of the vari- 
ous bodies of Western Christendom that, if they had to write 
their several confessions to-day, they would put them in terms 
different from those in which they now stand. The Roman 
Church occupies ground peculiar to itself, and from the nat- 
ure of its position cannot, in logical consistency, make any 
concession indicative of imperfection or mistake. The vari- 
ous Protestant bodies, standing on more reasonable ground, 
can confess a human element in their various organizations 
and constitutions, and, looking to their historic origin, can 
logically conceive a possible improvement of their statements 
of belief. Quite likely, however, some of them would affirm 
the certainty and perfection of their dogmatic standards 
with as much confidence as Rome affirms the decrees of 
Trent. But, whatever their confidence may be or seem to 
be, they cannot logically justify it after the manner of Rome. 
They may indeed assume the manner of Rome, and they 
may be loud in assertion, but their ground is weak. 

The true basis of Christian union is simple. It is theologi- 
cal and religious. It has a doctrine concerning God and 
God’s relation to man, and a doctrine concerning man and 
man’s relation to God. God is the Father of man. Man is 
the offspring of God. Jesus, by his word and life, has shown 
us how a son of man can live the life of a son of God on the 
earth, and how a man may find the tie which binds him in 
conscious union with the Infinite Parent. Love is the mark 
of the brotherhood in Christ,— love in its largest sense, con- 
straining to obedience toward God and to justice, and glad 
service toward man. By such love were his disciples to be 
known. His great apostle affirmed it as the fulfilling of the 
law. Such is the theology and religion we learn from Jesus. 
This is the Christianity of Christ, simple and catholic, of 
universal type and application. Jesus did not systematize 
his teaching, but left it free in operation, to be accepted and 
applied by every soul according to its condition and need. 
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In the course of time, however, it was systematized by those 
who took his name, and limited accordingly. We may admit 
the necessity of this, in view of the immaturity of the times. 
But limitation by definition went on increasing until it 
swamped the simple religion of Jesus, and presented instead 
thereof a formidable body of verbal propositions. In pres- 
ence of these, the simple basis of Christian union, given by 
the Master himself, is set far away in the background. 

A hopeful sign of the present transition period is the ten- 
dency to simplify theological statements. And, if we could 
see in its outcome any fair prospect of a return to the sim- 
plicity of Christ’s teaching, the gain every way would be 
great. It must be confessed, however, that the obstacles to 
such a result are formidable. Rome may be left out of the 
question for the present. That great organization with the 
pope at its head, and its college of cardinals and wide-spread 
hierarchy and disciplined army of priests, will be the last to 
return to the simplicity of Christ. In its corporate capacity, 
it holds too much and too many of the good things of the 
world —too much power, wealth, and influence, and too 
many points of advantage for holding and increasing these, 
—to yield its position of worldly consequence, and fall back 
on the spiritual simplicity of the Founder of Christianity. 

Does the attitude of the various Protestant bodies give 
any better ground of hope? Yes, somewhat better. For 
the chain which holds them to outgrown theological opinions 
and beliefs is not so strong nor so unyielding by necessity as 
in the case of Rome. Nor has any one of them anything 
like an equal position of worldly power and influence to that 
of Rome. And, besides, in the course of events, it may come 
to pass that the various Protestant bodies may be pressed by 
political exigency to seek some basis of union to resist the 
encroachments of Rome in the political domain. History 
being the witness, such encroachments are no idle dream. 
The pope is a natural growth of human nature, and the 
papal policy in Church and State a natural outcome of 
human ambition, lust for power and pride of opinion. It is 
the papal element pervading Protestant organizations which 
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bars the way to Protestant union on a simple Christian basis. 
The Protestant sects, generally, by their ecclesiastical organ- 
izations and their underlying dogmatics, logical and meta- 
physical, set up authorities within their several domains, who 
play the part of pope on the more limited stage given, and 
pursue a policy papal in principle and purpose. Protestants 
in name, they are papal in spirit and method. They may be 
fitly styled papal Protestants. As Protestants, they give the 
written word in the Bible to the people. They give it as 
the supreme written authority, and say, Read for yourselves 
and judge; but, if we judge otherwise than directed by the 
authorized ecclesiastical standards, we are ruled out of com- 
munion. The papal Church does no worse nor better than 
this, but very much the same. It does not withhold the 
Bible, but simply insists that the reader’s interpretation shall 
not gainsay the standard on pain of exclusion. The princi- 
ple is the same in both cases. It is separative and sectarian, 
making and perpetuating hard-drawn lines of division, and 
giving emphasis to separation on grounds intellectual and 
dogmatic. The simple religion of Jesus is fundamentally 
moral and spiritual, catholic in its spirit and application, 
generous and hospitable to every seeking soul, inclusive 
rather than exclusive in its scope and working, giving full 
respect to the natural and God-given reason in man. Rome 
brought in the sect spirit, and, by its definitions and legisla- 
tion, limited the scope and working of the religion of Jesus, 
so that instead of the Catholic Church of Christ we find the 
development in history of the Roman Catholic Church, a 
vast organized body working for worldly ends as well as 
spiritual,— frequently for worldly rather than spiritual ends, 
and in marked contradiction to the announced purpose of 
Jesus. This led to the revolt of reason on its own behalf, 
and on behalf of the natural rights of man generally. The 
sixteenth century witnessed a marked success for this revolt, 
—a success more signal and extensive than ever before, 
giving the result now known as Protestantism. 

Let us consider a moment the proper significance of this 
term. It is a common saying with a certain class of writers 
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that Protestantism is a system of negations. And this is 
languidly accepted by many persons as a curt and conven- 
ient definition. As a matter of fact, however, Protestantism 
cannot rightly be regarded as a system at all, but rather as 
a principle provoked to utterance by the presence of error 
and wrong. In the first chapter of Isaiah, the prophet 
utters a powerful protest against the oblations, incense, 
new moons and appointed feasts of the time. Herein and 
hereby, he shows himself a Protestant. Moreover, his pro- 
test has its ground in pure reason. Nor does he hold rea- 
son in the background, but in the foreground. The Lord 
calls on man to reason the matter with him: “ Come now 
let us reason together, saith the Lord.”. In protesting 
against the error and wrong of his time, and vigorously 
confronting it, he did not surrender any substantial truth, 
but rather cleared the way for substantial truth, so that it 
might have free course and a more efficient influence. 

In the ministry of Jesus himself, we find early protest 
uttered against the error and wrong of the authorized and 
accepted teachers of the time. Beware of the righteous- 
ness of the scribes, he said. Such righteousness as theirs 
gives no entrance into the kingdom. But, in the warning 
given by Jesus to the people against the mistaken and ineffi- 
cient teaching and practice of his own time and the older 
time, he did not set aside or depreciate any wholesome, help- 
ful or saving truth. Quite otherwise indeed. He used the 
warning to open the way for a clearer and more emphatic 
assertion of the blessed truth which helps and saves. Nor 
does the Christ, any more than the great prophet before him, 
leave reason out of view. “Judge for yourselves what is 
right,” he says to the people, thus calling on them to use the 
gift of God in their own behalf. 

Martin Luther, when he spoke his brave words before 
the diet at Worms, followed legitimately in the line of his 
Lord and Master. He had nailed his theses to the door of 
the church in Wittenberg, and had thereby challenged and 
arraigned the teachers of the time, and their teachings in 
certain important particulars. The teachers would rather 
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have had him silenced than argued with. But to all their 
threats he boldly said, “ No, I will not take anything back, 
unless I am convinced by proof from holy Scripture or by 
cogent reasons.” The Pope would have made short work 
of the reformer, if he had not been restrained by a powerful 
public opinion. The princes and deputies at Spires pre- 
sented a solemn and emphatic protest against the attempt 
made to silence Luther by the diet assembled there, when 
it formally forbade farther discussion of religious questions, 
In this protest, we have the historic origin of Protestantism, 
as understood in our day. The princes and deputies at the 
diet at Spires were the original historic Protestants; and 
their protest was made in the interest of Christian truth as 
set forth in holy Scripture and interpreted by the reason, 
as against the papal influence and authority which assumed 
to override both reason and Scripture. 

Protestantism, then, properly signifies the Christianity of 
Christ, asserting itself under protest against the authority 
and usurpation of Rome. Protestantism proper is free of 
the yoke of pope, prelate and presbyter or any number 
thereof, whether in Rome, Augsburg, Westminster or else- 
where. It knows no master but Christ, and stands by the 
simple theology and religion taught by his words and illus- 
trated by his life. Proper Protestantism does not disown 
the God-given reason which worked at its birth, but gives 
it due respect in the interpretation of the Bible and nature 
and the experience of human life. Protestantism is a provis- 
ional historic term, the correlative of Romanism: it stands 
for individual freedom in religion as Romanism stands for 
ecclesiastical authority. In the historic course of Chris- 
tianity, Rome usurped a power over the individual judgment 
and conscience, against which protest has been made and 
continues to be made. While the usurpation lasts, the pro- 
test must last. While Romanism remains, Protestantism 
must remain. Both are limited and provisional. Neither is 
universal and permanent. The permanent and universal 
thing is Christianity, not according to the limiting defini- 
tions of Roman or Protestant creeds, but the Christianity 
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of Christ himself. It is the spirit of the Master flowing 
into the disciple which makes the true Catholic Christian. 
“ By one spirit are we all baptized into one body.” When 
Protestants come to acknowledge this frankly and in full 
faith, and free from the halting of sectarian prejudices, then 
may we expect Protestantism to work with new confidence 
and power. Then will it commit itself to the free service 
of the true Catholic Church, retaining by necessity its 
provisional name while working for the permanent thing. 
Then might we expect to see an organization of the Pro- 
testant Catholic Church confronting the Roman Catholic 
Church in every part of Christendom, engaged primarily in 
a ministration of the spirit rather than of the letter, in a 
dispensation of the Christianity of Christ as something of 
larger meaning and grander purpose than any of the author- 
itative creeds of the Churches. A time will come when 
Romanism and Protestantism shall cease to be. But Cath- 
olic Christianity will survive them both, as the permanent 
outlasts the transient. 

In the Evangelical Alliance, we see a tentative effort 
toward a Protestant Catholic Church. For there we see 
Calvinist and Arminian, once in deadly antagonism, meeting 
face to face and hand to hand in fellowship,—a token this 
of the triumph of the Christian spirit over the letter of the 
written creed. The power which has made this conquest 
will make farther conquests, and lead eventually to the de- 
struction of the papal and exclusive element which marks 
the evangelical basis of union and alliance. Independently 
of any exigency that may arise demanding Protestant union 
in resisting the encroachments of Romanism, there is a spirit 
at work in all the Protestant bodies, making clear their ten- 
dencies toward higher and wider spiritual affiliations. A 
pressing need of the present time is veracity and courage,— 
veracity in statement and courage in confession of the truth 
as apprehended under the new and increasing light thrown 
upon investigation in these days. Thought is fast becoming 
emancipated from the thraldom of traditional formulas, and 
will seek and find a broader and more enduring basis for 
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Christian union. Present dividing lines will become less 
prominent, and this through an increasing and more ade- 
quate apprehension of the moral and spiritual purpose of 
Christianity. Reason and common-sense will assert their 
rights in all the Churches, and will have their rights re- 
spected, except where sacerdotalism is allowed to keep its 
hold to the detriment of both. 

Three main groups, in the course of time, will probably 
appear as the result of three leading ideas or tendencies of 
thought and sentiment. Roman Catholicism, standing on 
the official person of Peter as the rock, will magnify the 
sacerdotal idea, and-assert its infallible authority over the 
individual mind, urging submission thereto as the first thing 
needful. Protestant Catholicism, going beyond the person 
of Peter to his declaration concerning the Christ, will 
make Christ the foundation, and, standing on the idea of 
individual freedom before God in the interpretation of 
Christ’s word and life for guidance, will admit diversities 
of interpretation, insisting on the Christ-like mind as the 
most needful thing. For the Protestant Catholic Church 
must be free as well as distinctively Christian. Confessing 
Christ as leader, it must leave every individual mind free 
to interpret his word and life as the Spirit may give it 
light. Pure rationalism, severing itself from Church and 
Scripture, and standing on the individual reason only, will 
assert itself through simple theism, pantheism and atheism, 
and will manifest a religious temper or otherwise, according 
to individual temperament and training. The Roman Cath- 
olic organization, from its compactness, will continue to have 
great efficiency in its own sphere and a long duration. The 
Protestant Catholic movement will be comparatively weak 
for a long time to come, but its strength will grow in pro- 
portion to its increasing faith in its own fundamental prin- 
ciple, and as it comes to think less of its theological differ- 
ences and more of its religious agreements. And as the 
spiritual Christ is stronger and more enduring than any 
organization whatever, so will the Protestant Catholic idea 
dominate the Roman Catholic idea in the end, and outlive 
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it in the Catholic Christianity of both, which will exist and 
be a prevailing power in the world long after the transient 
terms of Roman and Protestant shall have ceased for use. 
As for pure rationalism severing itself from historical Chris- 
tianity, it will have no cohesive elements fitted for organ- 
ization, and will exist chiefly for speculative purposes, mak- 
ing itself more conspicuous for its denials than for its affir- 
mations. It has its uses in the divine order of human 
events. Its speculations are serviceable to the cause of 
truth eventually. The Protestant Catholic Church will, by 
its breadth and hospitality, have room for all that is best in 
Romanism and rationalism. And we may hope that all that 
is best in both will finally find a place in its fold and glorify 
the Christ formed within as the consummation of religious 
faith and endeavor. This means the production of the high- 
est type of the filial life and character and a manifestation 
in mankind of the graces and attributes of the heavenly 
Father, reaching onward and upward to the perfeetion en- 
joined by Jesus. In all their diversities, Christians profess 
to have this end in view. Let each and all follow their 
own methods, and let all respect the results by whatever 
method reached. Let diversities be acknowledged and 
welcomed, and the one spirit recognized which worketh in 
and through all. Jesus is leader, and through his spirit and 
sign we conquer. Led by him, mankind is lifted into the 
freedom and joy of the higher life which is hid with him 
in God. Every step in the grand march of humanity on- 
ward and upward through loving obedience and active 
duty is an advance and enlargement of the great Catholic 
Church of God, the two great commandments of love to 
God and love to man, as announced by Jesus, being the fun- 
damental confession. JOHN CORDNER. 
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HENRY WHITNEY BELLOWS. 


At the decease of President Kirkland, that Solomon for 
proverbs, who warned us not to lose by self-conceit what we 
had gained by self-control, Dr. Channing said to me, “ He is 
a subject for eulogy.” The same could be said of the charac- 
ter of Henry Whitney Bellows, as shown in the now finished 
work of his life. Every man who, from the material ele- 
ments we are surrounded with, half-made of, and mobbed 
by, escapes into a pure and free personality, discovers in 
himself a reason for his being, an idea he was sent to serve, 
as Jesus said the end and cause of his existence was to 
testify to the truth. What was the mission of the man here 
named? I answer, he was born to be a leader of other men. 
His genius was not philosophic or poetic, but social. His 
gift was fellowship, his power sympathy. He was consti- 
tuted to observe and study, but to read and think no longer 
than was needful to prepare him to act. He said he was 
under a devouring necessity to love his fellow-men. His 
destiny was not so much to originate conceptions in politics 
or religion as to organize and apply them to the case in hand. 
Not a philosopher or first-hand thinker, he preserved and 
used what he could not create or provide. If not a man 
pre-eminently of ideas, he was their officer on a scale so 
true, in a manner so lively, and through a range so various 
and vast, and with so versatile a skill that he may be called 
in his aspiring an ideal man. The founder, the institutor, 
as well as the metaphysical explorer, or the artist with lan- 
guage, canvas, or stone for his vehicle, deserves praise ; and 
Dr. Bellows was an incarnate, perpetual, irrepealable act of 
incorporation in his very nature for all good, Christian, 
public things. 

Consider the rank and importance to the community of 
this faculty. Our great American sage told me that Dr. Bel- 
lows had said to him in conversation that he looked more to 
institutions than to individual inspirations for the common 
weal, and that he had replied, “ By all means prefer the 
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putty to the painter!” But must we not have both? How 
dispense with either? A painter with no pigments might 
as well be without hands; and some association of members 
with a faith and for a-purpose must be a supplement to 
soaring imagination in the private soul. Exclusive leaning 
on the latter was the old Montanism, set aside because it 
gave no room for the Church indispensable to gather and 
guide and save. Could all be shepherds with no flock, 
Transcendentalism might take the place of Christianity ; 
but a Church, a sheep-fold, Jesus declared his design to 
build,—that is, something to hold and keep forever his 
redeeming doctrine and divine love. Quakerism was a fresh 
outwelling of the Spirit of God, which was, however, grad- 
ually evaporated in that pious order or spilt irrecoverable 
on the ground, for lack of any provision of oracle or ordi- 
nance in which it might be contained. He, to whom the 
Spirit was given without measure, said new wine must be 
put into new bottles: he did not despise them. The Rev- 
elation tells of golden vials full of odors, which are the 
prayers of the saints. The foolish virgins took their lamps 
and no oil with them; but the wise took oil in their vessels 
with their lamps. The bottles and the vials and the vessels 
—that is, the institution of truth and righteousness — was 
that for which Dr. Bellows stood. Such was the peculiar 
significance of his career. 

Accordingly, his talent, his temper, was to snelibate, har- 
monize, reconcile. He admitted he was on board to trim the 
ship, to unfurl or reef the sail, to roll the heavy, iron-laden 
car on trucks from side to side of the main deck to keep from 
careening and maintain an even keel. To what was peculiar 
and sometimes seemed inconsistent in his position, this was 
the key. He had no notion of letting any enterprise he was 
embarked in, by following extreme counsels or by any exclu- 
sive tendency, go to excess. His mind was a compensating 
pendulum of the theological clock. According to the wind 
and weather, his hand moved the tiller, and made it continu- 
ally veer. Sometimes, in a solo performance, before the 
music begins, the hand of a master strikes softly on the piano, 
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and the violinists draw their bows on the strings that all the 
instruments may chord. That his performers might be in 
unison was our ecclesiastical conductor’s wish. 

How extraordinary was his tact! “ Write a diplomatic 
letter,” he said in a certain matter about which some feeling 
had been stirred. What a composer of strife he was! How 
worldly-wise yet utterly unselfish in what he did and said! 
Not for his own sake was he prudent and adroit, but for 
everybody’s sake. “You have saved the denomination,” 
so James Walker told him, a compliment of weight. But 
in his diplomacy was no hypocrisy. He never hid: he 
always was ready to show his hand, and there was no false 
bottom to his mind. He did not, like some, wear frankness 
for a mask. What a candid cunning was his, how artless 
and astute! An essential nobility in his frame, an unfail- 
ing self-respect, an intrinsic honor, a pride that could not 
be distinguished from lowliness, and a love impossible for 
any wrong or provocation to turn into hate, were the sus- 
tenance of his purity and secret of his strength. 

Never was a man whom abstractions were less adequate 
to content. He wanted principles to be put into gear. Ifa 
tool would not work or a constitution march or a plan suc- 
ceed, it might be very fine on paper, but was a contrivance 
of no value to him; and the sort of person he in this wise 
was is beyond all price for a Church or a State. One likes 
to see not only water-springs far away in upland solitudes or 
woodland glens, but cisterns and reservoirs too, even some 
old hogshead under the eaves at the corner of the shed, 
which, though dry and empty when we look, will be full for 
house or city by and by when the shower comes. The fount- 
ains suffice not without service-pipes. Parnassus, Helicon, 
and Siloa would be forsaken and despised, if they did not 
flow down afar and abroad to fertilize and refresh. Dr. Bel- 
lows had uncommon intellect, a fine fancy, great reasoning 
power, and a persuasive eloquence scarce exceeded in our 
day. But all was for practice and use. His metal was not 
for ornament: it must be coined, come from the mint, and 
circulate. Yet it was virgin gold without slag or dross. 
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He was tried in many ways, but I never could see that he 
did not go into the furnace as pure as he came out. A more 
perfect temper, less capable of being embroiled, embittered, 
or soured, of better proof against irritation or exhaustion, I 
never have known. Was he disposed to appear and lead ? 
Never was like ambition conjoined with more marked ability 
or a fitter gift. Indeed, as “ Talbot” in the play showed his 
proportions only when heading his soldiers’ troop, Dr. Bel- 
lows was himself completely only when in company, on the 
platform, in the desk; and was lost or bereft if left utterly 
alone. From a sympathetic audience, or perhaps single 
companion sometimes, his own genius came. His magnetic 
presence, open countenance, beaming eye, animated gesture, 
and melodious voice, every one of his properties, would have 
been a talent wrapped in a napkin but for the assembly or 
committee, convention, conference, or institute he consulted 
with and addressed. Else, he would have been as helpless 
and unmusical as an olian harp without a breeze. He 
must not be laid on the table, but put into the window 
when the wind blew! He was resonant, not “a voice in 
the wilderness”: he responded like Memnon to the sun. 
Because he was constituted so much by and in this corre- 
spondence with others, and had, as he told me, a great deal 
of the woman in him, as his understanding was suited to or 
undertook no virile tasks of systematic speculative toil, but 
met with matchless equipment of wit and eloquence every 
occasion as it came, therefore he has left no one literary 
monument which can disclose to us the full measure of 
his strength. He was as one all the time prepared for 
actual emergency, no matter how public or private it might 
be. He answered the door-bell of every summons of human 
need. With equal competency and the same satisfaction, 
he helped obscurely or was a hero on the stage. Presiding 
over the Sanitary Commission, preaching in California, pour- 
ing fresh blood of substantial charity into the shrunken 
veins of the Divinity schools at Cambridge or Meadville, 
rushing, he said, “as a mother drops everything and runs 
to her crying babe,” to the relief of Antioch College, hold- 
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ing forth the philanthropy of the hour in whatever hall or 
pulpit he could get opened, he was on some holy crusade, 
not for Christ’s sepulchre, but his cradle and cross. The 
Sunday after Sumter was fired on, he went through the 
regular service with formal propriety by which nobody 
was much stirred, then laid bis manuscript down and 
spoke for ten minutes about the news in a strain that 
made every man that heard him wish to shoulder a musket 
and go to the front. Could the choice passages have been 
recorded and now be culled from his improvised outbursts, 
spontaneous utterances, and extemporaneous appeals, with 
selections from his vivacious letters to friends and officials 
on all the live topics of the day, we might have a volume 
in which we should see his rare and genuine qualities 
reflected as in a glass. Advocating in church a worthy 
cause, he told his hearers, “I do not want you to go home 
and think about it, but decide and contribute now on the 
spot.” A countryman, having heard him lecture, cailed 
without delay at the hotel where he was staying, and gave 
him a dollar, as he said, to “forward him.” An orthodox 
clergyman, having listened to him in another place, said, 
“T am sorry you are not going to remain over Sunday, as 
I would like to have you preach in my pulpit,” but was 
somewhat astounded when the lecturer at once answered, 
“T will stay!” Never was one apter to illustrate what 
Scripture means by a word “in season” or “on the 
wheels.” Never was humor richer, reply or repartee more 
happy, or sensibility more tender and quick. When some 
thirty years ago he broke down from overwork and wear- 
ing care in New York, I took him with me in alternate 
stage-travel and foot-journey to the White Hills. As we 
proceeded on our return, one of the wheel-horses fell from 
fatigue under the scorching sun, and expired at the side of 
the road. He shut his eyes, drew a long, heavy sigh, and 
exclaimed, “I knew not the vital spark could be so soon 
extinct.” No suffering of man or beast for which his heart 
had not a throb. 

The feeling at his demise is not only of grief, but dismay, 
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as if the pilot were overboard on whose orders the safety of 
crew and passengers depends; or, to use the prophet’s an- 
cient figure, the.standard-bearer of an army had fainted and 
fallen on the field. Dr. Bellows is the only leader the Uni- 
tarian body has ever had. A leader Channing would have 
refused, and no one of his great compeers coveted, to be; 
nor was Dr. Bellows, perhaps, so much the captain —of 
ecclesiastical captains we are not fond—as the standard- 
bearer of the host. Yet the old standard-bearer, as he ad- 
vanced into the thick of the fight, gave the direction which 
both commander and private in the ranks had to follow, the 
course and object of the battle being prescribed by some su- 
perior mind, answering in modern warfare to a Napoleon 
with his spy-glass on a hill. But, when the standard-bearer 
sank and died, the whole method of the conflict was confused 
and perplexed; and, in the temporary disorder of this great 
loss from the liberal band, there may be some uncertainty 
what steps to take. Yet it was on the institution more than 
the individual, whosoever he might be, he taught we must for 
all progress and prosperity rely; and the memory of a man 
to his own immediate flock or his wider charge may be more 
than the mortal man himself. The commemoration of Jesus 
has been more to his followers than could have come from a 
longevity of the Saviour like that fabled of the Wandering 
Jew. The influence of any good and great man exceeds as 
it survives his presence in the flesh. The best part of him 
even on earth never dies. 
"Dr. Bellows was a servant of morals, religion, country, and 
philanthropy rather than a special or original contributor to 
theological truth. In opinion, he held less the straight 
course of a steamship than one of tacking like a sailing-ves- 
sel, which, though zigzag, yet makes headway across the sea. 
But his was no skiff turning to and fro on a creek. How 
majestically with all its lurches his frigate came up to the 
wind! An enthusiast by nature, he was carried away with 
the Hungarian Kossuth’s eloquence and cause; then seized 
for a time with the Orthodox or Calvinistic view of human 
nature; afterwards resolved to rehabilitate Unitarianism on 
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some verbal basis of doctrine and form; and finally, in the 
boundless yearning of his affectionate soul, as well as 
prudent calculation of his considerate mind, would call anti- 
Christianity to the minister’s platform to show its best or do 
its worst —a liberality which some thought the essence of the 
gospel, and others held dangerous or spurious, as all things 
become their own opposites, self-destroyed when carried to 
extremes, and, as we learned in our civil war, foes do not by 
holding of a camp or arsenal become Union champions or 
friends. The policy seemed just, as the motive was noble 
and catholic, to include as Romanism and Episcopacy try to 
do, to reclaim the young blood which more stringent meth- 
ods of organizing on articles and words had driven off,— that 
young blood which is the hope of the future, and whose 
desertion is the omen of defeat and death. But it was too 
late to check or bring back into denominational bonds what 
had gone ; and, to those who with faith and courage hold any 
fort, no ambition, should hint compromise, and no abandon- 
ment be occasion of alarm. How much beyond all present 
sects and churches remains to be done in this world, and 
needs the young blood which, whether they will or not, all 
the old establishments will have, however portentous the new 
undertakings, either to admit into their circulations or spare 
from their loins! But Dr. Bellows was to his organizing 
mission loyal and true. 

Let the tribute to his impulse and ability be without stint. 
Is it not lawful to praise what we do not in ourselves illus- . 
trate or possess? I admire in him what I have no faculty 
for, and it were pity if all were prone to. The inorganic in 
life and nature, earth or heaven, has also its use and sphere ; 
and the organific can never be organized, as God takes not 
on the members of a man. 

Dr. Bellows would not, he declared, be a “literary drone” ; 
and to have set him down, with whatever show of success, 
to write histories, poems, or essays would have been a poor’ 
investment, while in a different sacred trade his pound 
gained ten pounds. But he would have himself averred 
that Prescott and Motley, and Bancroft and Parkman, have 
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been literary workers, not drones; and their vocation is as 
honorable as to convert the natives of Honolulu or plant any 
missionary station in the farthest West. Talents and tastes 
differ. Many sorts of work here below must be done; and, 
according to their several fidelity or recreancy, those in every 
department to the same Master stand or fall, as in respect to 
the theatrical profession our friend so bravely affirmed. Let 
every man abide in his own vocation, to which he is in- 
wardly as well as outwardly despatched, is the New Testa- 
ment command. Dr. Bellows emphatically and always, in 
every effort or sacrifice, went and worked smoothly with the 
grain of his nature, and so was one of the most and least 
self-sacrificing, best and happiest of men. Stick to your 
business, bear your witness! There is a narrowness which 
is virtue, as there is a breadth which is a vice. He that 
waits for inspiration works as well as he that acts with pas- 
sion. The dear faces of two or three old poets, who have 
never made much stir in a political, commercial, or ecclesi- 
astical way, are now in my neighborhood and in my mind. 
Their fair and noiseless candles, at the inward mass and ele- 
vation of the Host, have burnt down near to the edge of the 
candlestick as quietly as the sun, without clamor or any de- 
vious and startling route through the heavens, burns out the 
oil in his lamp. How much fuel goes to this imaginative 
fire! Emerson, Longfellow, and Whittier. will not be 
charged with impiety or sloth in the last account, any more 
than we accuse the bees in their “loved masonry ” of diso- 
beying their Maker or neglecting their task. Honor to the 
still toil! Nobody was more busy with his own conspicuous 
stint than the subject of this discourse, nor did anybody 
more than this active and executive respect the musing man. 
It were strange if in so many decisions and momentous 
procedures he had never made any mistakes. But, if ever 
inconsistent in conduct or judgment outwardly, he was inva- 
“riably consistent in himself. Under the necessity of loving 
and expressing his love, in no isolation could he have been 
what, without one taint of selfishness, he ever was. I am 
witness that in a friendship of fifty years, though I must oft 
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have tried him sorely, never in a syllable or a look has aught 
but a goodness which I was surprised by, and could not 
understand any reason or ground for, reached from him into 
my senses and my soul. 

The deep religiousness of the man explains his deeds. 
Every kind or measure of work has in a right intent the 
same worth. But he has extraordinarily by his gifts and 
their manifestation affected the age in which he lived. 
Yet who more than he prized his own kith and kin? Some 
persons care not for their genealogy. Of these, he was not 
one. Bellows,— Belles eaux, beautiful waters,— that is the 
name; and a hand uplifted in the air, and pouring from a 
cup, is the escutcheon and the shield. The Bellows Falls, 
his ancestry gave the title to, furnish a curious and apt sug- 
gestion of the pure, rapid, and wholesome stream in their 
descendant’s career, beneficent as the flood, clear as the 
light, and open as the day. Ruffled or angry that current 
of his never was. Did some enraged critic or censor deride 
this immense benefactor as “ letting down dry buckets into 
empty wells”? Railing for railing he never returned. I 
have sometimes fancied that less courtesy would have had 
more effect. His carefully adaptive way of putting things 
gave a long and roundabout way of expressing his thought. 
There was no cut and thrust as of a sword in his pen, 
although an utter directness, when he was stung on a sud- 
den, in the word of his mouth. Yet I should not be sat- 
isfied had he been other than he was. 

None are quite totally depraved, and no one has a 
monopoly of human virtue ; but, in its old sense of valor, he 
excelled. He waxed valiant in fight against error and 
wrong. He feared not the face of man. Concealment, a 
shameful secret, marks the meanness of some men: he 
fronted everything and everybody, and never wanted to 
hide more than Cesar, saying, “I must go forth,” while he 
was ready to own a mistake, which was always from a con- 
viction of right. He must moreover make a fact of his 
faith ; for he belonged not to the legislative or judicial, but 
executive, department in the government of this world, and 
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we missed a power in it when he ceased to breathe. He 
was buried from his church, which from a temple had 
become a tomb and a shrine. Gray heads, manly faces, and 
youthful locks were the silent service, more impressive than 
the fittest speech. The remains were taken to Walpole in 
New Hampshire, his summer home, and lay there over 
night in his familiar study, with watchers of his friends and 
kin in the next room. How silently ticked the clock! At 
the funeral, before the burial in that town, all the stores 
were closed,— through all the seasons he was among them, 
to the neighbors and citizens, he had been so endeared. 
That munificent hand will not again open here below, nor 
the winsome mouth longer speak. But his name will live 
evermore. His soul went home undimmed and in its prime. 

Dr. Bellows had an engaging, sometimes entrancing, 
address. He enjoyed his pastorate, was fond of its gown, 
gloried in the profession he said he was in debt to, was 
devoted to the Unitarian division whose clergy and laity 
he charged to “stick to their regimental colors,” although 
he felt how imperfectly anywhere religion is administered. 
He told me that one of his honored associates in that Sani- 
tary Commission, which he considered his own most impor- 
tant post, declared he was not a worshipper in public 
because, as he said, “ My religious feelings are so much hurt 
in church.” For that Commission, he helped to raise mill- 
ions of money in San Francisco and New York. 

He delighted in Thomas Starr King, who saved California 
to the Union and established liberal Christianity, preaching 
politics and religion at the same time ; sunbeam in the shape 
of a man, and sweet-toned voice of nature as was that lowly 
and large-hearted speaker who stood, he cared not whether 
in the desk or lecture-room, on the platform or stump. The 
rebellious miners who came to expel him stayed to cheer! 
Dr. Bellows assisted, as he informed me, at the opening, long 
after his death, of the coffin of King, so loved and lamented 
on that Pacific coast, where he added the gold of the temple 
to that of the mine, till his dust became more precious than 
the gold dust. From the savor of that mortality, his friend 
did not shrink. Can the soul make decay not unsweet? 
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As the lid drops once more on any beloved face, we feel 
again how the affections of our nature outlive not alone 
fleshly decay, but our present forms of knowledge and all 
the interest of human affairs. ‘He loved love,” it was writ- 
ten of asaintly man in the other hemisphere. It is true of 
him whom we now celebrate and mourn. What any object 
may have lacked of loveliness his warm and constant heart 
supplied; and none does it more become to have this mem- 
ory or render this tribute than the survivor who counts 
it his dear privilege here. In the long tally, the beaten 
time, and, without one discord, perfect tune of our friend- 
ship, I feel that he has done more than his share, and har- 
monized a little a spirit more restive than his own. In every 
variance of view, he has kept his temper and mine too! 
Whenever he was aware of a misjudgment, he acknowledged 
it, whether I did it in return on my part or not. Transpar- 
ent as those beautiful ocean-inlets which show at the bottom 
every pebble or bit of stone, he was so gracious, too, he 
would withhold any unkind fact there was no need to reveal. 
With a naturally almost heady disposition, he combined, as 
the sacred hymn runs, “a self-renouncing will.” He had 
not more virtue than grace. When, in reply to the mood in 
his “Suspense of Faith” as to that in his scheme for a 
stricter denominational girt, a little pamphlet was printed, 
entitled the “ Word of the Spirit to the Church,” he wrote 
me to say, “If I have put forth aught contrary to what you 
have laid down, I repudiate it hereby.” Whatever is good 
he must have where he is; for he had the best of it with us 
all here. This last summer, after he had cheered my dwell- 
ing for some days, like a bishop coming from and returning 
to his vastly extended diocese, in his unquenchable activity 
reminding me of Bonaparte, who won battles, sent de- 
spatches, and wrote love-letters to Josephine on the same 
day, I warned him of the peril of his insatiable ubiquity, 
and inquired seriously of him what he would do when, from 
age or infirmity, he would have to stay at home. He an- 
swered, with his unconquerable cordiality, that I had put 
my “probe into some seen or suspected place of weakness 
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in his constitution,” and I saw at once how sound indeed 
it was! At least by his dying my foreboding is disproved. 

Of his personal experiences, he talked with zest. Mon- 
taigne delights in the sentiment of Architas, that there 
would be no pleasure in heaven itself, if one must walk 
amid the grand celestial bodies alone, without some com- 
panion’s help. Our friend would in immortality find no joy 
without both conditions, that there should be partners in 
blessing and excursions to make. He will want to explore 
the region, even if it have a North Pole! He will ask 
credentials for some errand of good will. On Jacob’s 
ladder, never taken down, he will be ascending and descend- 
ing angel in one. 

No going took my friend away, 

Nor any coming brought him nigh ; 
Absent, about me like the day, 

And, dead, still close as is the sky. 

By his example, Iam more convinced that from life we 
learn love, best gift of God or man or woman. It is our 
daily bread and continual need. It blesses, and adds no 
reproach. It does not judge or question. It knows every- 
thing, and requires no information. We do not ask its par- 
don, for it takes no offence. It passes all it is or has into 
the other breast. It enjoys as much the pain as the pleasure 
it shares. It wakens all that is good in us, and washes us of 
our sins. It is the angel in the house, and the prophet of 
heaven. “With my children,” said Dr. Bellows, “I take 
care to modulate my voice.” What man or woman ever had 
from him a harsh note? 

Dr. Bellows was a Christian of the practical and potential 
sort. We have the jewel in the gospel, as he thought: for 
the setting and casket to hold it he was concerned; or to get 
it for universal acceptance out from its matrix, ore, and bed. 
Its value had been settled to his satisfaction. He cared not 
for a new assay. To the point of application all his ability 
was strained; and his zeal knew no bound. He told me 
that, as he one day argued, perhaps over warmly, some 
matter about the Sanitary Commission before the President 
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of the United States, Mr. Lincoln interrupted him with the 
question, “Sir, do you wish to run the machine?” Our 
Father Abraham divined in the ardor of the advocate a 
born ruler’s imperative mood. 

So of this enthusiast among us I bear witness. I send my 
small but well-considered circular to his kinfolk and friends. 
When one departs with whom, on vital matters, through a 
certain range, we have had long and intimate converse, we 
ask ourselves, Whom shall we taik with now? Notasingle 
thread, but a whole web of relationship, is broken. When 
all we have closely conferred with have gone, we shall want 
to go, if we be left till then! Had I been at the conclud- 
ing, as I was at the opening service for my brother, I should 
have liked to lay a green leaf as a token, not of distress, 
but chastened and cheerful sorrow, on his grave. 

My conclusion is that Dr. Bellows will stand in history, 
and have long repute in our American country, not as the 
discoverer or signal illuminator of any truth, but. inventor 
of methods, founder of associations, deviser of ways and 
means, mover of his fellows to his proposed ends, adventurer 
of church reform, strategist in time of war, not to destroy 
but save life, in the boldness of his operations showing the 
old heritage of Norman blood, which for something better 
than battle he was born with and of again, philanthropist 
in every diverse, ingenious, and manifold way of doing good, 
believer in God, sanctified by his spirit, and consecrated to 
his will. His chief intellectual curiosity was about the im- 
mortality of the soul. How often the conversation, in my 
experience with him, especially in any depression of health 
or under the shadow of some grief, reverted to that point! 
A stranger to terror of any sort, he had no dread of death. 
A hoper by constitution and Christian assurance, he ex- 
pected persistence of conscious life. Amid the queries and 
quandaries of the time, I record my testimony to his not un- 
questioning yet unequivocal faith. 

C. A. BARTOL. 
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THE DEFENDER OF THE FAITH.* 


A SERMON BY REV. JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


“TI have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith.’’— 
Il. TimorTuy iv., 7. 


No words better than this grand utterance of the apostle 
could sum up the significance of the rich, full life which has 
closed with the death of Henry Whitney Bellows, of New 
York city. For forty-three years, he has stood in that 
important centre of our national life,— where Unitarianism 
and even liberal Christianity was never popular,— there he 
has stood, like Paul of old, as a defender of the faith, keep- 
ing it with a zealous and half-jealous watchfulness, battling 
for it, living for it, dying for it. Now that his long and so 
noble course is finished, should not I, his kinsman, should 
not all of us who have ever listened to that magical voice 
or have been inspired by his so potent word, gratefully 
acknowledge how grandly he has “ kept the faith” ? 

For we read even now with a thrill of delight of that 
old Roman hero who, when the sacred city was in danger, 
stepped forth, one man from among them all, to hold the 
enemy at bay until the bridge could be hewn down and 
Rome should be saved. Yet does not that heroic deed pale 
before the moral greatness of this man who kept the Uni- 
tarian faith so zealously and so fearlessly against such 
mighty odds? Indeed, with him it could hardly be said 
that there were the “two more to help him,” who so stoutly 
served Horatius! At one time and another, indeed, the 
minister of the Church of the Messiah stood ready to come 
to his assistance. In later years, Brooklyn furnished its 
two or three liberal representatives. Here and there in 
New Jersey and the Hudson River towns there was a feeble 
church with its minister, whose hands must be held up, 
even as the hands of Moses were held up by Aaron and 
Hur in the great battle with Amalek. But for the most 
part these depended upon him rather than he upon them. 


*Preached in the First Unitarian Church in Waterville, Me., after the death of 
Rev. H. W. Bellows, D.D. 
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For the latter half, at least, of those forty-three years, Dr. 
Bellows stood in New York as the representative of Uni- 
tarian thought, the defender of our simple, free, and rational 
faith. He stood indeed for much else,— patron of the drama 
and the fine arts, judicious critic of literature, of wonder- 
ful social capacities, with a veritable genius for conversa- 
tion, the executive head and front of various societies, 
notably the President of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission, a large-hearted philanthropist, an editor, a ver- 
satile and most ready writer. Ah! what was he not? But, 
above all and through all and in everything he did and 
said, he was the defender of the liberal faith, never laying 
down his arms until the last, and then dying in harness. 
Surely, if ever man, since Paul the apostle, could utter 
those words, it was he: “I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith.” 

I believe that I can speak as fairly, as impartially, of this 
remarkable man as if there had not been the slight relation- 
ship which existed between us. Indeed, the record is open 
to all, the record of that full, rich, crowded life, merely 
the statement of whose barren facts, the actual undertak- 
ings and accomplishments, is found to fill columns of the 
public prints. Of these more universally acknowledged 
achievements there is little for me to say. They speak for 
themselves. Rather would I dwell upon some of the less 
apt-to-be recorded services of his career, which find not their 
way so readily into newspapers and journals, but live as 
a potent influence, an untold inspiration, in the hearts of 
hundreds and thousands of quite obscure men and women 
who will never print their thoughts, but whose lives are 
far sadder and more barren because one eloquent voice is 
hushed, and who are evermore to be haunted and over- 
shadowed, yet mightily stimulated and uplifted too, by a 
great memory. 

It is doubtful whether on the whole any one man, where 
one man counts for so little, counted for so much in that 
great city of New York as Dr. Bellows,—In a place where 
so much goes by politics and political influence, a man who, 
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though keenly alive to the significance of all political ques- 
tions, and deeply read in the science and philosophy of gov- 
ernment, never sought any government office, was yet a 
power in that city, surpassed by few or none high in muni- 
cipal or State authority. Surely, if there were ever a case 
where brains and character told, it was his. Wherever he 
went, to whatever cause he lent himself, he carried the force 
of wonderful intellectual vigor, and an individuality broad 
and large, yet strong and massive. He was not merely the 
eloquent minister of All-Souls Church, but the great man. 

Ah! what power like this of a unique personality? We 
talk in this scientific age of scientific forces, of circum- 
stances moulding and shaping men, of the environment 
which is responsible for the development of character. 
But when a strong, rich nature like this appears, full of 
intellectual and spiritual power, ready to be turned in a 
hundred directions,—preaching, teaching, literature, art, 
society, philanthropy,— always and forever giving itself, 
giving, giving to every best and noblest cause, so quick to 
perceive, so strong and able to do, knowing absolutely no 
such words as “failure” or “impossibility,” seemingly to 
have so drunk of the fountain of immortal youth as to feel 
in himself a kind of earthly immortality,—ah! what power 
is there in the whole universe like this? Environment? He 
makes it. Circumstances? He shapes them. Difficulties? 
He will not recognize them. Toil, hardship? See! he is 
baffling and beating them down as a strong swimmer breasts 
the highest waves, and comes forth flushed and radiant 
with victory. O strong, great heart, now still for the first 
time, how indefatigable, how untiring thy service!- How 
fearless and unceasing thy good fight! To how many and 
many a soul hast thou been “ the cup of strength in some 
great agony”! How, by thine own dauntless enthusiasm, 
hast thou in others “kindled a generous ardor, fed pure 
love, begot the smiles that have no cruelty”! And now, 
now that thou art “the sweet presence of a good diffused,” 
how vital and enriching do we recognize that “ presence ” to 
have been, how widely spread and how beneficent that “ good”! 
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“Take him for all in all, we shall not look upon his like 
again.” Possibly, the names of more learned men than he 
still find a place in the denominational records. Doubtless, 
still, much of eloquence, of wisdom, and of genius is left 
to us. But is there one who combines in his single per- 
sonality so many and so varying powers? He was a whole 
Unitarian ministry in himself,—eloquent with a kind of 
torrent-like eloquence that carried you away as with a 
flood; with a vocabulary that fairly outdid the dictionary, 
and in its abundance coined words or put words together 
in new forms, the better to express the wealth of imagery 
that invariably crowded to his richly fertile mind,—elo- 
quent not with merely “honeyed words,” but with words 
of fire that made your own heart flame. And most I recall 
those times, though his written sermons were full of the 
same shining and conspicuous power, when in conference 
meeting or on special occasion he suddenly rose to his feet 
and spoke, and the very roof above him seemed to open, 
and the inspiration came right down upon him. His was 
not the eloquence which we are wont to associate with 
Burke or Everett. Polished and correct Dr. Bellows’ 
style could be; but it was first of all full of the very life- 
blood of the man. The sentences fairly stood out and lived 
before you. For, born of his own strong spirit, he had given 
to them his own life. He had, I think, much of the same 
kind of genius as that which marked Rufus Choate, whose 
eloquence is first of all brilliant, shining, luminous. If 
there were ever a man who proved that preaching is not a 
dead-and-alive business, it was the minister of All-Souls 
Church. Indeed, nothing dead could exist with him; for 
he poured into everything he did and touched and said 
something of his own abundant, overflowing life. Those 
who had the happiness of hearing him at the great anniver- 
sary meetings in Boston,—and what were such meetings 
without Dr. Bellows?— those who heard him in some of 
the most notable hours of his life, as when delivering the 
sermon at the Channing Centennial, or somewhat later at 
the dedication of the Channing Memorial Church in New- 
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port, knew what eloquence meant. It was nothing formal 
or capable of text-book definition. One could never quite 
define or even explain his power in speaking. Can one 
then account for the subtle forces of light or heat or elec- 
tricity? It was no art, though he brought art to bear upon 
it,—rather was it the supreme outcome of his large ful- 
mind and heart, his rich experience, his most varied genius. 

Nor yet was he merely eloquent. Though that was what 
especially attracted, there was always far more than readi- 
ness or brilliancy of speech. Wise he was, too,— not merely 
with the wisdom of the student of books, though he was 
a great and indefatigable reader, and read everything, but 
wise with that wisdom which only comes from a rich experil 
ence, very richly used. Extensive travel, wide acquaintance 
with all the very best people everywhere, a broad conver- 
sance with men and affairs, a most intelligent interest in 
everything that made not only for “righteousness,” but for 
the improvement of society and for general culture,— with 
all these, the pastor of All-Souls Church stood as a living 
recognition of the very best forces at work everywhere. 
Not merely religion, though that was his supreme interest, 
but art, literature, philanthropy, the drama, society, all 
claimed and received his aid, his defence if need be, and cer- 
tainly his hearty interest, and the appreciation of his broad 
and catholic taste. 

What really good thing was there that did not, sooner or 
later, come to his notice, and receive the most generous con- 
sideration? Was it the theatre? In a time when the drama 
was “everywhere spoken against in the churches,” Dr. Bel- 
lows lifted up his voice in its defence. For he saw in the 
theatre, rightly managed, a powerful instrument for the cult- 
ure of the masses. He was himself intensely dramatic, and 
loved the dramatic element in human nature, and knew well 
that it must be gratified. More than once have I been with 
him to witness the fine old English comedy at “ Wallack’s” 
or to behold the appearance of some new star at ‘‘ Booth’s.” 
I especially recall his enthusiastic tribute to the genius of 
Janauschek, who, in the part of Brunhild, seemed to him to 
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approach the perfect art of Rachel, as well as his interest in 
every new theatrical “star,” if by any chance the world of 
genius would seem to be broadened by his or her advent. 
And though he must have seen and heard all the good act- 
ing of nearly half a century in this country, yet his enthusi- 
asm was hardly diminished for aught that was really the 
best. Very clearly perceiving the “dangerous tendencies” 
of the theatre, he also had a quick eye for its singular advan- 
tages and aids to culture, and eagerly sought to codperate 
with the best in them for the improvement and even the 
instruction of the masses. 

Or was it art? There was not, I imagine, a notable exhi- 
bition of oil paintings or water-colors at the New York 
Academy of Design, or a single private exhibition of any 
great painting, but that Dr. Bellows made it a duty to be 
present; if possible, to enter into some sympathetic relation 
with the artist, to help and stimulate by his word of cheer. 
Not an art critic, his strong feeling for form and color, and 
his wonderful sensitiveness to beauty of every sort, made 
him an observer whose word of approval was always eagerly 
listened to and very highly prized. 

Or was it society? Society in New York city is a very 
complex and rather a heterogeneous affair. But Dr. Bel- 
lows, by a kind of natural selection, found out the very best 
there was, and went everywhere. Indeed, society was to 
him his natural element and home. He could not help shin- 
ing in it any more than the sun can help its brilliance. - He 
was so wonderfully quick and ready with joke and jest and 
repartee,— the wit and sunny humorousness of a large, broad 
nature, which throws off sparkles, like flashes from diamond 
points. Just to be with a number of bright people was the 
signal for him to give forth his best. Society was a perpet- 
ual challenge to him, and I have never heard that it chal- 
lenged him in vain. To be sure, I do not know that his 
future biographer will be able to chronicle a score of special 
witticisms, though he often said capital things that were 
worthy of record. When the bright fire warms you, you do 
not seek to analyze the nature of the heat, you only know 
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you are warm. In the presence of this man, bright people 
felt brighter and keener. He gav» his best, and drew forth 
other men’s best. If there were a single acute, clear-witted 
person, man or woman, in a room, he found him or her out, 
— by a sort of spiritual attraction,— and made them feel that 
they were almost as remarkable as himself. I think he 
could have lighted up the Black Hole of Calcutta with his 
wonderfully rich and infinitely varied personality. All 
over this land to-day, and in many another land where he 
was well known, men and women whose lives he for a longer 
or shorter time irradiated will mourn, not alone for the 
brave defender of the liberal faith, but for a mighty power 
of personal inspiration that has gone out from their own 
special experience. They will recall not merely the great 
preacher, but the great man, whose many-sided life touched 
their narrower lives at some one point of contact, and from 
whom there flowed a rich stream of inspiration, blessing, 
stimulating, uplifting them. 

And thus it chances at this time that I do not so much 
hear the voices of men notable in the Church raised in eu- 
logy. They, indeed, speak well. But I hear other and far 
humbler voices,— voices of women whose lonely lives he 
shone upon, and for the time transfigured, and who to-day 
mourn his going hence with bitter tears; voices of young 
men, to whom he was most generous, most magnanimous, 
who were sure, in spite of some smaller theologic differences, 
to find in him the very quickest recognition of any real tal- © 
ent or virtue they possessed; oh! voices of people all over 
the land, who have at one time or another been blessed by 
him, though haply he little knew the new impulse, the new 
inspiration he had given. Does the sun then grudge its 
shining? Rather, it goes shining on all the more, because 
unconscious of the light and warmth it bestows. 

Of his more public services in the direction of philan- 
thropy and social reform and education, there is, of course, 
little for me to add to the statements which have been so fre- 
quently made of late. He was “God’s errand-boy,” at the 
beck and call of every good cause. What meeting for the 
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correction of any social wrong or abuse was complete with- 
out him, whose voice lifted up against it was like the trum- 
pet before which the walls of Jericho went down? He was 
the inspiring head and leader of that angel-like charity of the 
war, the United States Sanitary Commission; but he was 
the inspiration as well of many a less known philanthropy. 
When at his house, it always seemed to me that about half 
the morning letters were asking the help of his strength or 
time or word. And what good and wise cause did he neg- 
lect? One of his last printed words was an entirely volun- 
tary letter to the Christian Register, calling the attention 
of our people to the question of education in the South, the 
cause so admirably represented by Rev. A.D. Mayo. It was 
only one of the thousand things he was always doing. His 
great heart was so quick to feel that he only needed to 
know that somebody wanted help to make him ready and 
eager to “lend a hand.” His interest in education was great 
and intelligent. Though, of course, not a notable educator 
like Horace Mann or Thomas Hill or others, he had very 
deeply at heart the cause of liberal education in our colleges. 
While at Antioch, I had good reason to know that he was 
one of the veritable “ pillars” of that college, whose inspir- 
ing word and frequent presence were, in some of the dark 
days which poor Antioch has known, about the only light it 
saw. It was somehow felt that, while Dr. Bellows was alive, 
that struggling little Western school could not go down. 
Indeed, I imagine that to a greater or less degree his influ- 
ence was much the same at Meadville, at Hampton, Va., and 
elsewhere. 

While doing literary work upon the Liberal Christian 
newspaper in New York city, in the years between 1872 and 
1877, I had abundant opportunities to witness Dr. Bellows’ 
wonderful readiness and facility as the editor of that journal. 
In no respect a remarkable editor, judged by the modern 
standard of editorship,— for the editorial faculty seems en- 
tirely distinct from the preaching faculty, and Dr. Bellows 
was always, and first of all, a preacher,—his editorials upon 
the great men or striking events or notable books of the 
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time were always full of his own strong personality, and by 
their sympathetic yet most trenchant statements were often 
some of the very best writings in the papers of the week 
upon that particular subject. Especially, when he had some 
remarkable book, like Dr. Bartol’s Radical Problems or one 
of Mr. Chadwick’s free-thoughted volumes, to notice, how he 
let himself out upon them,— most magnanimously, most lav- 
ishly praising what he saw in them to be praised, yet frankly 
differing from certain theological and doctrinal statements 
they contained! Some of the most just and discriminating, 
to say nothing of their rare felicity of style, obituary notices 
of well-known individuals, particularly of “old New-York- 
ers,” whose departure had for him a very personal and quite 
pathetic interest, found place in the Liberal Christian, and 
were always written at white heat. 

Indeed, the rapidity with which he wrote was marvellous. 
A few hours’ work in his study would send down to the 
editorial office twenty, twenty-five pages of closely written 
manuscript, with very few erasures or blotted words, just 
fresh and warm with the life-blood of the man who wrote 
them. Often, I have known him to come down to the mid- 
day lunch after a single morning’s work, and say that his 
Sunday’s sermon— never a short one— was nearly or per- 
haps quite completed. At such times, he had all his wits at 
his fingers’ ends, which fairly burned until they had found 
paper and pen. Indeed, his pen was a sword mighty to strike 
and to save. It was always good honest work, too, full of 
sound thought and pregnant sentences,— eloquent, of course, 
with his own genius, but always eloquence based on wide 
reading and much and most shrewd observation. Some- 
times, then, his written word was like lightning-flash; 
spoken, it was the thunder-peal. 

Possibly, one of the secrets of his perpetual freshness, the 
rare timeliness of his utterances, was that he read so much 
and so widely, and kept up with the newest, freshest thought 
of the age. He read or dipped into everything. The latest 
theological work, the last volume of essays, the newest poem, 
and the best novels were all absorbed. He seemed not only 
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to get at their contents through the usual avenues of sight, 
but to take them in at the pores. Often have I carried up 
large bundles of the very miscellaneous books that were sent 
to the newspaper office, and the next morning, after a wake- 
ful night,—in which he invariably had a book on his table, 
close at hand,—he would know all that was in them. In 
this respect, he certainly resembled Lord Macaulay, who, 
it is said, could tell everything that was in a book by just 
turning over its pages. By this power of rapid perusal and 
seemingly instantaneous assimilation, Dr. Bellows kept his 
mind to the very last weeks of his life keen, alert, even 
with, and a little ahead of, the thought of the time. 

There are stories told of men who have drunk of the 
fountain of immortal youth, and thus never knew old age. 
Always young and fresh and full of life where others grew 
old and haggard and wan, they remained keen and eager 
to the last, always facing that quarter of the heaven where 
the freshest light was sure to break, and just as alert, just 
as ardent for that revelation, as when its first dawning beck- 
oned. So was it indeed with him. There was nothing 
more wonderful about him than his eternal freshness and 
youthfulness. There was no such thing as old age to him. 
If Dr. Channing could say of himself that he was “ always 
young for liberty,’ Dr. Bellows was not only young for 
that, but for each and every good thing that came in his 
way. It was wonderful to see such apparently inexhaust- 
ible enthusiasm. The new volume or essays or poems, 
how much he found in them to praise, if there were aught 
of excellence in it! The remarkable new picture opened 
for him a vista of hope that here was a new and possibly a 
great artist. Often, I have heard him loud in his praise of 
some young minister who seemed to him to possess uncom- 
mon talent, quite exceptional spiritual gifts. How magnan- 
imous, how fair and large he was in such judgments! 
Nothing petty or narrow or small in his “criticism upon 
life.” 

Not of course that he was ever so lavish in his praise that 
it became meaningless. He could be shrewd and keen 
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enough, and sometimes quite short and severe in his esti- 
mates. But the largeness of his nature was so large that 
if there were aught of good, a single talent, anything of 
brightness or quickness, any fine spiritual gift that to many 
would be hidden, he was the first to find it out, to speak 
of it, to call it to the notice of others. Perhaps he was so 
great himself that petty jealousy or smallness of any sort, 
that taint which so often mars lesser men’s characters, could 
find no place in him. 

I may not properly draw the veil away from this man’s 
home-life, so much of which it has been one of the chief 
privileges in my own experience to have seen. But indeed 
there was nothing to conceal and little to reveal, save what 
the world knows already. He was not one man at home 
and another abroad. The same wonderful fulness of life, 
the same good cheer, the brightness and lightness of touch, 
the ready word, his unique personality, filled that home as 
it filled every other place into which he went. Those who 
met him there, who sat at his table or talked with him in 
his study,—oh, empty rooms, how full you are to-day of 
his absent figure!—can never forget the rare power and 
the fulness of life that dwelt there. He had often an Atlas 
load upon his shoulders; but he carried it so bravely that, 
when you brought to him your own personal troubles,— and 
everybody went to him with their troubles,—you would 
never guess that his heart was aching a little from weari- 
ness. To see him at the end of the day’s work at his own 
table, full of inexhaustible cheer and brightness and the 
very “ wisdom of benevolence,” was to get a new idea of 
the sacramental meaning of the thrice daily breaking of 
bread. I cannot think of that house without him. How 
empty it will be, that used to be so full! O walls, still 
ringing with the music of his speech, the books standing 
upon the shelves which his dear hands had so often opened! 
O absent presence! how does not that spiritual life which 
was so abundant in him triumph over death and time, and 
again reassert itself! How does not this great man’s pass- 
ing from us give us fresh pledge and certainty of the real- 
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ness of immortality! Death, the grave, the dissolution of 
the body, why, what had he to do with these——he who 
was only full of life and force and seemingly infinite vital- 
ity? Can the “ myriad-minded” man who gave himself to 
everything and everybody, and by giving only made him- 
self the stronger, become in a moment a nothing, be no- 
where? I could far sooner question my own existence 
than believe that this unique force so long exerted so 
beneficently should, by the slight incident, the accident, 
of death, be dissipated, be scattered, be lost. Somewhere, 
surely, in other stages of the spirit’s evolution, must not 
this great personality still be moving onward and forward, 
still inspiring and helping as always he has inspired and 
helped ? 

“QO strong soul, by what shore 

Tarriest thou now? For the force, 

Surely, has not been left vain! 

Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding Jabor-house vast 

Of being, is practised that strength, 

Zealous, beneficent, firm ! 

Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 

Still thou performest the word 

Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live, 

Prompt, unwearied, as here!” 

Yet, after all is said, it was as the brave defender of the 
Unitarian faith for forty-three years in a great city, though 
his work was only limited by the breadth of the continent, 
and not even by that, that the real place of Dr. Bellows is 
to be determined. In a letter written to me just four 
weeks before his death, he said: “ When I tell you that 
to-day is the forty-third anniversary of my ordination in 
New York, you will understand that I allow a sufficient 
amount of time in calculating the full orbit of a ministerial 
life. I am much struck also with the value of stableness 
or working long in one place.” For those forty-three years, 
then, he just “ worked in one place.” Not that that one 
place held him, for he was everywhere. In Chicago, in 
St. Louis, often in Boston, at almost every notable Unita- 
rian gathering, at everybody’s beck and call; now in San 
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Francisco, then over in England and on the Continent,— 
one place could no more hold him than one wire can hold all 
the electricity of heaven. Yet, assuredly, it was chiefly and 
first as the pastor of All-Souls Church that he kept that 
faith in all its simplicity and freedom, which was once 
delivered by Jesus to the first disciples. He was very 
zealous, and even very jealous, about this matter of Unita- 
rianism. Broad, catholic, and liberal as he was, he would 
not bate one jot or tittle of what that Unitarian name 
meant and stood for. He felt that he was set in that 
special wilderness to lift up his voice,— and what a voice it 
was!—for the pure Christianity of Christ, stripped of all 
its barren theologic dogmas. Somewhat fiercely, somewhat 
sharply, he came down with a word like fire upon any one 
who showed signs of betraying that trust. He was never 
so severe as when some preacher of our communion, for 
the sake of a little greater popularity or the desire of a 
somewhat larger following, or even because he fancied he 
might feel a little safer within the sheltering walls of Ortho- 
doxy, announced his determination to “go over” from Uni- 
tarianism to a fold where he could train in a bigger com- 
pany. To Dr. Bellows, such an act was somehow like the 
treachery of Judas, who would sell his Master for the mis- 
erable thirty pieces of silver. He could not endure that 
liberal Christianity should thus be wounded in the house 
of its friends. He himself had fought such a lonely 
fight, had kept that faith so well through all loneliness 
and weariness and homesickness,—for his native as well 
as his spiritual home was our Unitarian Mecca, Boston,— 
that to witness any such defection or apparent surrender 
of our principles hurt him keenly. Indeed, the nearest 
approach I ever beheld in him to a pitiless severity was 
when any one showed the slightest fear lest Unitarian or 
liberal thought might be failing, because it had not major- 
ities with it. A man who could not endure to be in the 
glorious minority, who had not the spiritual perception to 
see that with truth numbers had absolutely nothing to do, 
was for him, who had fought so long upon the weaker side, 
something of a traitor. 
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Yet, stanch Unitarian as he was, it would be difficult, 
even for one who heard Dr. Bellows preach very constantly 
or followed his written statements with greatest care, to 
define and reduce to words the exact form of Unitarianism 
which he held. He had such a large and catholic mind 
that every subject upon which he preached had not one, 
but very many sides. Sometimes he would present one 
aspect of that truth, sometimes another. Now, he would 
appear to be extremely conservative, chiefly, I think, be- 
cause he used much of the old “ conservative ” phraseology. 
Then, no reverent radical could surpass him for freedom and 
boldness of statement. People who have but one idea on 
every question and never by any possibility see more than 
one, side, and even see that very narrowly, could not by any 
chance understand him. He was a living incarnation of 
Mr. Emerson’s grand word, “ With consistency great souls 
have simply nothing to do.” There was indeed a vital con- 
sistency running through all his preaching and writing, 
and sooner or later that fact will be recognized. But it 
was the consistency of the spirit rather than of the letter, 
and sometimes it was hard enough to track him. As I used 
to read and arrange for the printer his editorials from week 
to week, I would often wonder a little what “new depar- 
ture” he would make next, say as to the humanity of Jesus 
or the question of the miracles. Any one not an astrono- 
mer with difficulty calculates the path of a comet through 
the sky. Strangers who heard him preach one Sunday 
might hear a quite different view of the same question 
when next they chanced to listen to him. This possibly 
led to a slight confusion concerning his exact theological 
position. I heard Colonel Higginson wittily speak of some 
amiable person who was “ milder than Dr. Bellows on his 
mildest alternate Sunday.” But then on the other Sunday 
he might not be mild at all, and Mr. Higginson himself 
would not have known him to be the same man. 

It is an open secret. Genius cannot be bound by the same 
laws that bind common men. Speak to-day’s truth as you 
see it to-day, in thunder and lightning, men’s minds will be 
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slow enough to take it then. To-morrow, if you see some 
other truth to be true, speak that, too, no matter how much 
you are misunderstood or misreported. God will take care 
that the best truth you have to speak shall live. There is 
not time enough to stop and pick your words. The calm, 
slow centuries shall do you and every true speaker or 
teacher full justice. Let the critics carp and criticise. As 
for you, there is other business than to be listening to their 
railing. 

Yet, assuredly, Dr. Bellows held some very firm and de- 
cided convictions. He had an intense belief in “ historic 
Christianity,” and had hard work to understand those who, 
like Mr. Arnold, seemed to him to be striving to reduce the 
gospel record to a pleasing poem, of which they reject just 
so much as they do not happen to approve, and accept what- 
soever chances to please their fancy or accord with their indi- 
vidual taste. The historic sense was very dear to him, and 
he constantly brought it to bear upon the early beginnings 
of Christianity and the later history of the Christian Church, 
with all its various rites and sacraments which he could 
never endure to see slighted. Thus, when the matter of my 
own ordination was in question, he wrote to one of the lead- 
ing members of our society, “ Ask him if he has any objec- 
tion to administering the sacraments, and, if he have, do not 
ordain him,” so strong was his conviction that Christianity 
was a great historic religion, with an historic past and an his- 
toric Church, a fact which must never be lost sight of, lest 
without such adjuncts the animating spirit of Christianity 
itself be somehow suffered to slip away. In all these, and 
on some other points,—say, perhaps, the question of the 
miracles of Jesus, though certainly in the last years of his 
life he dwelt far more upon the example and teachings of 
the seer of Nazareth than upon any outward acts as con- 
firming his divine authority,— Dr. Bellows might possibly 
have been ranked as a “Conservative” Unitarian. But, if 
he were conservative here, it was with no narrow conserva- 
tism. He was so broad and big that he took in every shade 
of liberal thought —so were it not actual license and irrev- 
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erence —that in any way served to “widen the skirts of 
light.” In truth there was not a single young man in our 
Unitarian ministry, no matter how “ragical,” if he had a 
grain of poetry or spiritual insight about him, but the mag- 
nanimous judgment and the great heart of this defender of 
our faith went forth half-way to meet him. One of Dr. 
Bellows’ latest communications to the Christian Register was 
a cordial and, on the whole, an approving review of one of 
Mr. Minot Savage’s books. How broad, how tolerant it was! 
while, of course, differing somewhat from that fearless ra- 
tionalist, yet recognizing his great ability and his real power 
to help men who needed just that kind of help. So large, so 
wise, so comprehensive was the religion of this Unitarian 
minister! Indeed, I do not believe to-day that this great 
loss will be anywhere more deeply or more sincerely mourned 
than among the younger and more “radical” ministers of 
our denomination, who found in him a magnanimous friend, 
ready to welcome whatever was best in them and do it 
justice. 

Perhaps no other words could better indicate Dr. Bellows’ 
position than those other words of Paul, which were taken 
as a text by Dr. Putnam in his sermon at All-Souls Church, 
only twenty-four hours before its pastor for over forty years 
was called to a higher ministry: “ Brethren, I count not my- 
self to have apprehended; but this one thing I do, forget- 
ting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press toward the mark.” It 
might almost seem strange to say of a man over sixty that 
he was “a growing man,” but I am sure that during the 
years in which I had the nearest acquaintance with him 
he was growing,— growing in the direction of freedom of 
thought. His very latest utterances were perhaps his broad- 
est and freest. Clinging naturally to some old established 
forms and methods of speech, he was yet quite evidently 
passing beyond all forms into the larger liberty of ‘heir un- 
derlying spirit. Conservatism — that is, anything like relig- 
ious old-fogyism —could never claim this man, who was 
always and eternally young, and not to be bound. More 
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and more, he welcomed new truth from every quarter of the 
universe. The last revelation of natural science did not dis- 
may him. As fearlessly he accepted the proved fact as he 
rejected the too hasty and unproved inference. He entered 
fully into the liberalizing and emancipating spirit of the best 
literature, especially recognizing the prophetic quality in 
all high poetry. He cared less for the exact form of faith a 
man held, and vastly more for the energizing impulse which 
that faith could give him. He sought less to find some 
exact theological definition of Christ’s nature, precisely how 
much of human and divine it contained, striving the more 
that “the secret and method” of Jesus should obtain. Per- 
haps he was less anxious that God’s nature should be arbi- 
trarily mapped out.as possessing such and such qualities, 
though he himself clung stoutly to the idea of a personal 
God, and as stoutly defended such a conception against Mr. 
Arnold’s notion of a merely eternal Power making for right- 
eousness; but ever in his latest years he cared supremely 
that the ‘ God-consciousness” should prevail in the minds 
and hearts of men, and then left the exact shape in which 
that consciousness should exist to each man’s reason and 
love. 

“Always young for liberty,” is said of Dr. Channing. 
Always young for truth, might be said of Dr. Bellows. 
Always up and ready and fresh for new inspiration and new 
thought, years could not chill his boundless enthusiasm or 
time dim the wonderful alertness of his perception. To be 
a minister, and a Unitarian minister, meant for him to be 
intensely alive to every great fact, no matter from what 
source it was disclosed. Like Paul, he had never fully “ ap- 
prehended,” though like the great apostle he “ kept” zeal- 
ously whatever truth he had seen, but was always “ pressing 
forth,” with a seemingly inexhaustible eagerness, unto some 
higher plane of clearer vision beyond. 

And now he has attained it! That long, “good fight ” is 
over, the earthly course is finished. The faith he has kept 
so well must seemingly languish a little for want of his 
eloquent voice and the wise direction of his guiding hand. 
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Who can think of the Unitarian Church in this country 
without him? How silent the conferences will be, though a 
hundred ministers shall speak! How empty the platform at 
Boston Music Hall next May, though hundreds sit there, 
and charm the eager thousands with their eloquence! How 
strangely lonely will be the great crowds that gather next 
summer at Saratoga! Though many speak wisely and well, 
oh, will not one silent voice be heard above them all, so that 
it shall drown all the rest, and those who speak shall sud- 
denly find themselves hushed into tears while they listen? 

Yet, assuredly mourning and grief for him should not be 
all. He was the last man who would wish any good work to 
stop, because his voice was still. Rather, now that he has 
passed into “the silences and the immensities,” does not his 
thrilling word summon us away from merely selfish grief or 
repining to a higher faithfulness, a more disinterested service 
of those who are left behind? From his dumb lips comes a 
message eloquent with the command of death: As I have 
fought so constantly and labored so unweariedly for the 
simple and rational faith we hold dear, strive ye to make 
that truth of God prevail with power. Behold! I have left 
unto you a sacred trust, a duty. Transform that duty for 
yourself into a privilege, for others into a blessing. 

Well I know a little inland town in New Hampshire 
among the hills. Thither, years ago, in all the bleakness 
and desolation of a snowy winter’s day, with the universal 
whiteness lying like a shroud upon everything, my father 
was carried to his rest,—a man not unworthy, though I, his 
son, proclaim it, to lie near to this great man of far wider 
capacities and more shining gifts. A sleepy, quiet old town, 
with little now of note, though many noble and good men 
and women have lived there; yet there, in the summer 
months, it was the preacher’s pleasure to find a little relief 
from the over-active and incessantly busy life of the hurry- 
ing city. From the broad piazza of his country home,—oh! 
how often I have seen him there, drinking in the wonder 
and peace of a summer sunset!—he could overlook miles 
and miles of peaceful hill and valley, beautiful with all the 
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wealth and glory of that restful season. Now, mile upon 
mile, the winter snows drift over field and meadow. Thither 
they have carried the sacred dust of this noble dead to rest 
with his kindred and the country people, who many a time 
in yonder church have listened to his magical voice with 
wonder and with joy. After the long, hard fight, the noble 
keeping of the faith, the stir and bustle and thousand varied 
interests of his so rich and crowded life, comes “the long 
quiet of the heavenly days.” Quiet, inactivity, idleness? 
Ah, no! thése were not for him. I cannot picture him still 
or quiet or resting, even in heaven. Surely, in that higher 
life upon which his soul has now entered, there must be for 
him much still to do and to dare and to greatly accomplish. 
Many other hearts to cheer and to strengthen, many a chance 
to grandly serve truth and freedom,— even as in his tarrying 
here he never once failed to lend hand, mind, and heart, soul 
and strength, to every good cause and work which needed 
the support of his tireless enthusiasm and his inexhaustible 
energy. 

Was there, then, aught of disaster or defeat in the seem- 
ingly sharp and sudden end, ere yet the Psalmist’s threescore 
years and ten were fully accomplished. Nay, raise not here 
the broken column which speaks of an unfinished life. If, 
as has been lately reported, Webster could say, “It is what 
a man does for others, not what they do for him, which gives 
him immortality,” ah, what a fulness of immortality was his 
even while upon earth! For he had crowded into his less 
than seventy years so much of grand activity and noble 
thought, he had been such a perpetual inspiration in the 
Liberal-Church in his own community and in far wider 
fields, he had stimulated and enriched so many countless 
lives, he had done so much, thought so much, dared so 
much, lived so much, that, even while we mourn his loss as 
quite irreparable, it may yet seem well that before his gen- 
ius had known aught of decline or waning, in the very ful. 
ness and ripeness of his powers, in the midst of his great 
work greatly done, he should die, just keeping the faith, 
with all his armor on, falling at his post, even as the tried 
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and trusty soldier on picket duty hard by the enemy’s camp, 
who through the long watches of the night has stood on 
guard, now, just as the east brightens with the promise of 
the dawn, is suddenly struck down with the chance bullet 
sent straight to his faithful heart. 


“ Came the relief: ‘ What, sentry, ho! 
How passed the night through the long waking?’ 
‘ Cold, cheerless, dark, as may befall 
The hour before the dawn is breaking.’ 
‘No sight, no sound?’ ‘No, nothing, save 
The plover from the marshes calling; 
And in yon western sky, about 
An hour ago, a star was falling!’ 
‘A star? There’s nothing strange in that ! 
‘No, nothing; but above the thicket, 
Somehow, it seemed to me that God 
Somewhere had just relieved a picket!’ 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


HENRY W. BELLOWS. 


The wonderful expression of sympathy, affection, and of irre- 
parable loss, which has gone up from all our Churches, must 
be ample and grateful satisfaction for any hours of discourage- 
ment or despair which ever came to the life of Dr. Bellows. 

His gifts and interests were so shining and transparent that 
all eulogies tell of the same, and how heartfelt and universal 
from radicals and conservatives, and beyond the limits of sect! 
Here was no concealment, no coldness, no secret plans for the 
years to discover, but an intense zeal for the thing which was to 
help society to-day. He was not over-anxious for the thought 
or the form or the life of to-morrow. Paul was not more ear- 
nest in his missionary schemes, Never one in our body so 
unsparing of himself, and generous with time, money, and elo- 
quence, if a word could be said for the cause anywhere on the 
continent, and yet at times a surprise deepening into sadness 
that these views did not more rapidly occupy the country. He 
thought them so helpful, so essential to the best life of this peo- 
ple, so in accord with the whole idea of our nation, so faithful to 
the spirit of Christianity, that they ought to sweep over us like 
a prairie fire. When the essence of religion is put in personal 
righteousness, it exacts too much of man, is too conflicting with 
present interests and successes to be popular. With such ready 
sympathies, such a broad fellowship, such a faculty for organiza- 
tion, and such commanding powers over public assemblies, he 
seemed almost out of place in a small sect where the “ heresy of 
individuality,” as the Buddhist says, has taken such firm root. 
If he had belonged to one of the great denominations with its 
ascending honors, how soon would he have won the highest! 

It is not too much to say he was the first citizen of New York. 
Others were more eminent in special studies or philanthropies, or 
even more effective speakers; but, in pulpit and society and liter- 
ature and the humanities, he was the chief among a million, always 
standing for the higher idea of education, of amusements, of gov- 
ernment, of social life, of religion. Extremely fond of and rarely 
gifted in society, so that every public occasion lost something by 
his absence, and finding great enjoyment in all these meetings, 
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yet all the pleasures and triumphs of a marvellously brilliant 
things waited upon the demands of a faith of which he was 
proud and a humanity for which he yearned. 

During the Channing Centennial Services, it was observed 
that various phases of theological thought laid some claim to 
that great leader in the religious world, because spirituality over- 
leaps all the divisions and animosities sectarianism for the time 
arouses. It is so with Dr. Bellows, must be with every one in 
whom the sentiment of religion is stronger than its philosophy. 
We do not like to acknowledge ourselves cut off from all share 
in any truly religious life, and so we set ourselves to see if there 
has not fallen from his lips some broad statement which accords 
with our theology. But it is better to put it on the ground of 
religious sympathy than theological agreement. That Dr. Bel- 
lows had given up Arianism as an inconsistent and weak foun- 
dation is without question, that he never yielded any of his con- 
fidence in historical Christianity or the spiritual leadership of 
Jesus is equally certain; but he was alert to every movement 
of the Church on the troubled waters of this transition period, 
and knew that there was no retrogression and need be no fear. 

Beneath that vigorous and joyous physical life was a sweet 
and tender devotional spirit, which drew its strength from the 
Eternal, and was drawn to help others, not merely to relieve 
bodily sufferings and banish discomforts, but from a deep sense 
of the inherent worth of human nature,—as the apostle said, “I 
will very gladly spend and be spent for your souls.” With some 
lives, their ceaseless and divine activities make it difficult to asso- 
ciate death. It was pre-eminently so with Dr. Bellows. And 
we will not. We will believe that, like the promise of spring 
which lies warm and trembling beneath the heavy snows around 
his grave, that power of soul life in him was not only unspent, 
but gathered by its spending. 


MAY A CHURCH HAVE CONVICTIONS ? 


The dismissal of a minister in Chicago on the ground of his 
frank abandonment of belief in God and a future life is signifi- 
cant mainly because of the discussion that has been raised as 
to the propriety and necessity of his retirement. It is not to be 
expected that the current drift of agnostic and materialistic 
speculation should fail to affect and sometimes to sweep away 
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unsettled minds in our churches, and even in our pulpits, as else- 
where. The curious fact’is that anybody should question the 
right and the necessity of a church whose minister makes such a 
change to insist respectfully but summarily on his retirement. 

The even more curious fact is that the minister should feel 
himself aggrieved when called on to retire in such a case. In the 
most liberal religious society, the minister is called to illustrate 
a faith, to administer a worship, to build up an institution. An 
implicit basis of common convictions, reverences, and sympathies 
must be taken for granted, and the utmost freedom granted or 
proclaimed cannot permit the entire repudiation and assailing 
of that basis. No organized company of religious people want 
a minister simply as the leader of an intellectual exploring expe- 
dition, especially when it involves turning the back upwn every 
hopeful direction of progress hitherto, and discrediting all charts 
and stars by which the course of Christian civilization has been 
laid. 

With entire respect for those who come to the result of giving 
up God and immortality, we must question their judgment or 
their taste when they complain because they are not retained in 
pulpits to which they have been called with the clearly under- 
stood end of teaching and administering religion. 

No one, indeed, familiar with Unitarian traditions would expect 
to have a place in the ministry of its churches after denying the 
hope of immortality and reducing the worship of God to com- 
munion with one’s own thoughts. Unitarianism has not denied 
for the sake of getting rid of essential Christian faith, rather 
for the sake of that faith and in its name. The men who make 
brief tarrying in its pulpits, while disincumbering themselves of 
theological systems that have become dead to them, may find it 
difficult to understand why the congregation that applauds their 
determination to think for themselves will not follow them 
when they cast off all religious convictions. We are bound to 
say that they have sometimes excuse for their bewilderment. 
They have perhaps been welcomed in part because of their happy 
skill in demonstrating the baselessness of Orthodoxy, possibly, 
alas! because of their knack in effectively satirizing it. They are 
confounded to find argument and satire unconvincing and unwel- 
come, when brought against the last fundamental doctrines of re- 
ligion. To them, it seems that so much has been given up before 
that this is but the last step in a perfectly logical and inevitable 
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process. They forget that what they give up so readily is of no 
less importance and sacredness to the people to whom it has 
always stood for the substance of religion than the complete 
system of Orthodoxy was to them when they held it unques- 
tioningly. 

More important still, they forget that the people of these Uni- 
tarian churches have grown into their convictions in the exercise 
of the same freedom in the name of which they are now asked 
to abandon them; that, in fine, a Unitarian church is made up of 
those to whom rational Christianity is the satisfying solution — 
at least, the probable solution —of the problems of existence only 
after the discussions and experiences of a lifetime. It is natural, 
then, that the sudden decision of a new-fledged rationalist to give 
up God and a future life should fail to carry the sympathy or 
win the following of most. We see no likelihood that our 
churches will ever find “ethical culture” an adequate basis of 
religious organization, and can only deplore the intellectual con- 
fusion which permits a minister to expect one of them to retain 
him.on such a basis, or which supposes the refusal to do so to 
require either excuse or explanation. 


MR. SAVAGE’S CRITICISM OF OUR REVIEWER. 
Editor Unitarian Review : — 


In the January number of your Review, in a notice of a book 
entitled The New Ethics, appears the following : — 


Finally, with all his disclaimer of utilitarianism, this writer does not 
make it clear in what his doctrine of uses differs essentially from the 
“ greatest happiness” principle of Mill and Bentham. To regard God 
and all good men as supremely devoted to uses, even universal uses, may 
be transcendental utilitarianism, but it is still utilitarianism. He does 
not anywhere point out what none of those teaching the derivative 
theory seem to be able to perceive, but is yet so clearly shown by Miss 
Cobbe in her discussion with Mr. Savage,—that there is a prior sense 
of duty which makes the perceived uses obligatory, an intuitive sense 
that we ought to seek the greatest happiness of our fellows. Her picture 
of the great utilitarian, in the ardor of his protest against worshipping 
an unworthy God, leading the whole human race to hell, “for the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number,” is a reductio ad absurdum as over- 
whelming as it is felicitous. 

We do not think, then, that any conjuring with “uses” or “ utilities ” 
will help the disciple of Swedenborg or the disciple of Spencer to dis- 
pense with the sense of the Ought in morals as equally fundamental 
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and infinitely more authoritative. We do not suppose that the former 
desires so to dispense with it; but he does not clearly tell us that the 
right is the “form” of the good or the useful, not only as their “ intel- 
iectual apprehension,” but as their sanctioning and enacting power. 


Not having read Mr. Sewall’s book, it is no part of my pur- 
pose either to attack or defend it. But to help toward some 
clearer and, to my mind, juster thought in the matter of ethics, 
I wish to raise a few questions for the consideration of your 
readers. 

The somewhat startling position taken by your reviewer is 
that “God and all good men” are not good for anything. To 
be good for anything —“ devoted to uses ”— seems, to his mind, 
to have about it a taint of degradation. This seems to me to 
be the feudal gentleman theory carried into ethics with a ven- 
geance. Perhaps some one will be kind enough to explain why 
and in what sense a thing or person is good, which is good for 
nothing. 

Next, the reviewer makes a wholesale charge against those 
holding “the derivative theory.” It is said that they are not 
“able to perceive that there is a prior sense of duty, which makes 
the perceived uses obligatory, an intuitive sense that we ought 
to seek the greatest happiness of our fellows.” 

All this is not quite so clear as one might wish. “A prior 
sense of duty,”— prior to what? Certainly not prior to expe- 
rience ; for man can have no “sense of” anything prior to expe- 
rience. But, if the reviewer means to say that those whom he 
supposes himself attacking deny the existence of “an intuitive 
sense that we ought,” then the statement is simply not true. He 
cannot have mastered Spencer. And, since I also seem to be in- 
volved in the charge, it is proper for me to say that he cannot 
have read my book on Morals. Both the “ ought” and the “ intu- 
itive ought” are recognized : only an attempt is made to explain 
them. For it passes my comprehension that the useless and the 
unknown should have assigned to them a pre-eminence in holi- 
ness over the known and the useful. 

One more point. Since the reviewer opposes the idea that 
“God and all good men” should be “ devoted to uses,” and since 
he also condemns making the “ greatest happiness ” an object of 
search, how does it happen that he finds a place for “an intui- 
tive (or any other) sense that we ought to seek the greatest hap- 
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piness of our fellows”? This is an absurdity closely bordering 
on Hibernicism. ‘ 

Let us now consider the supposed “ overwhelming” and “ felic- 
itous ” reductio ad absurdum of Miss Cobbe in her treatment of 
Mill. I trust you will pardon me, if I utterly fail to see it. 
And perhaps you will permit me to raise the question as to 
whether my failing to see it may not be accounted for by the 
fact that it isn’t there to see. 

The supposed absurdity all grows out of the fact that the 
intuitionalist does not “seem to be able to perceive” — to borrow 
the reviewer’s phrase —that happiness can have any higher mean- 
ing than the gratification of sensual appetites. In the first place, 
I do not remember that Mr. Mill proposed to take “the whole 
human race to hell,” or in fact anybody who did not wish to go. 
If, then, it should happen that Mr. Mill should prefer hell, in 
decent company and with self-respect (I certainly would go with 
him), to the heaven of John Calvin, I, for one, fail entirely to see 
any reductio ad absurdum, either “ felicitous” or otherwise. The 
man who has what he chooses can hardly be said to have sacri- 
ficed his “ greatest happiness.” 

I think I can show in brief compass that all sentient beings do 
and must seek what they regard as their greatest happiness. I 
will make the attempt. 

From the lowest and simplest globule of protoplasm, clear up to 
the highest and most complex organism imaginable, the one thing 
characteristic of and essential to life is feeling. That which does 
not feel is what we call dead. That which does feel must be 
moved by feeling and toward feeling. Some kind of feeling, then, 
must, in the nature of things, be both the motive and end of any 
creature or being that is alive. A thought or an ideal can have 
no power, except as a feeling accompanies or leads toward it. Left 
free to choose, that which feels must choose what, on the whole, 
it prefers. Whether this object of choice be called God or 
virtue or human welfare or happiness, whether for one’s self 
or for the sake of some loved object, still the choice involves a 
Jeeling that is called a preference. Otherwise, it is no choice- 
And this preference must be what is desired; and the desired 
must be that which (on the whole and in the circumstances) is 
most agreeable. The thing chosen may not indeed be very 
agreeable in itself; but, of the possible alternatives, it must be at 
the time, and to the person choosing, that which is least disagree- 
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able. I see no possible way of escaping this logic, except through 
the Hibernicism of asserting that a person can voluntarily choose 
that which he does not want. It may be Prometheus choosing 
the rock of Caucasus rather than Jupiter’s heaven, or it may 
be Mill choosing hell rather than the heaven of Calvin’s Jehovah ; 
still each has what he chooses. And this which he chooses is the 
highest happiness possible under the circumstances, he being what 
he is. 

Since pain, by its very definition, is that state of feeling which 
every sentient being seeks to put out and keep out of conscious- 
ness, and since happiness is that state of feeling which every 
sentient being seeks to bring in and keep in consciousness, it fol- 
lows, of necessity, that no sentient being can freely choose pain 
except under the influence of some other feeling which overbal- 
ances it, and makes the choice, on the whole, desirable. And the 
choice of some kind of feeling is a necessity, for to choose an 
object toward which one is indifferent is a contradiction in terms. 

This, I take it, is positive demonstration, based on the deepest 
analysis of what life means, that all living beings actually do 
and must choose what to them appears to be, at the time, the 


highest happiness. This does not say they are selfish, for they 
may love a person or an ideal so much as to choose death for its 
sake. M. J. Savaae. 


We publish above some strictures on a paragraph of a book- 
notice in a recent number of this Review, which might be pro- 
nounced severe, but for the well-known frankness and downright- 
ness of the author’s polemic method. Mr. Savage regards all dis- 
sent from the philosophical system of which he is becoming 
among theists the somewhat lonely champion as deserving vig- 
orous discipline, and is always ready to administer wholesome 
castigation. His sense of the importance of such correction in 
the present instance has induced a departure from our usual 
habit of declining controversy concerning what is published in 
our editorial pages; and, in submitting to it, a few words of re- 
joinder may naturally be considered in order. 

The position of the reviewer, which Mr. Savage finds start- 
ling and amusing, was the not unfamiliar one that the sense: of 
utility does not exhaust the conception of moral goodness. To 
say that God is “devoted to uses” does not state adequately our 
thought of his character; much less would the statement that 
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God is useful — which is all that proper utilitarianism can affirm 
—cover all that we mean, when we say that he is beneficent 
and righteous. For the rest, the reviewer might smile with Mr. 
Savage at his happy but quite superfluous demolition of the no- 
tion of useless goodness, and even think it probable that perfect 
use must consist and coexist in God with perfect goodness. 

Mr. Savage objects to the phrase, “prior sense of duty.” 
“Prior to what?” he asks. It would seem clear enough, if one 
had cared to find the meaning of the sentence, that the reviewer 
meant to say that before we can recognize a useful act to be 
obligatory upon us we must have a sense of obligation. That is, 
when I perceive an act to be helpful to my neighbor, there is that 
existent in me which tells me I ought to do it. But Mr. Savage 
was bent not on understanding, but on crushing the statement. 
“Man can have no sense of anything prior to experience,” he 
pronounces. It might be replied that man could distinguish no 
experience as either useful or moral without some prior sense, 
That is precisely the difference between the experience of a man 
and that of a monkey, the contribution furnished to it by the nat- 
ure of the being that has the experience. Mr. Savage cannot 
suppose the reviewer so utterly uninstructed as not to be aware 
of the distinction between the logical and the chronological order 
in experience, which he chooses in this ad captandum fashion to 
ignore. We had supposed every tyro in philosophy to under- 
stand that much is given im an experience that is not the product 
of the experience, but the reaction of the experiencing being 
upon the impression from without. To deny that there is some- 
thing prior to experience in this sense would be to leave even Mr. 
Savage’s theory of moral intuitions derived from experiences of 
utility without a leg to stand on. Now, it is the perception of 
the Ought as in this way prior, other, and more authoritative 
than utility, that the reviewer declared derivative ethics to fail 
of; and Mr. Savage takes pains in his criticism abundantly to 
justify the statement. He affirms that the useful — and the use- 
ful as productive of happiness—is the necessary choice of men, 
and is frankly contemptuous of any conception of duty which is 
not derived from and subsidiary to the desire of happiness. 

Mr. Savage fails to see the appositeness of Miss Cobbe’s use of 
John Stuart Mill’s famous saying,— that he would go to hell if that 
were the alternative of worshipping an unjust God ; and intimates 
his readiness to accompany Mr. Mill in the given circumstances, 


ll 
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It may be hoped that no right-minded person would fail to 
applaud the sentiment of Mr. Mill, which has made the passage 
to be characterized as an instance of the “ethical sublime.” 
But all its force depends on the strong contrast of integrity of 
soul with the highest considerations of personal advantage; and 
Miss Cobbe had pointed out that, as Mr. Mill would doubtless 
urge others to follow what he thought to be the only worthy 
course for himself, the curious result would appear of a utilita- 
rian philosopher leading all men (in the case supposed) to utter 
and remediless—and so utterly useless — woe, for the sake of 
loyalty to the perfect right. The utility of absolute forfeiture 
of all advantage, the happiness of accepting the supreme terms of 
misery! The contradiction could not be more entire or evident; 
and it is precisely as passionately rejecting all advantage and hap- 
piness that the language is pertinent or the choice a noble one. 
Mr. Savage finds a kind of heaven in the companionship of such 
a generous spirit, and is naturally concerned to point out its 
attractions; but this is aside from the point. It is clear enough 
that Mill forgot utility, and meant to challenge for himself the 
extremity of woe rather than degrade himself to the worship of 
injustice. Mr. Savage has somewhat freely charged the reviewer 
he criticises with Hibernicism; but to ask him to believe that 
Mr. Savage himself supposes that this tremendous burst of moral 
passion means only to declare the compelled and necessary choice 
of what is most useful and pleasant is to impute to him a verdure 
far beyond that of the Emerald Isle. 

“The man who has what he chooses can hardly be said to have 
sacrificed his greatest happiness.” That is the point at which Mr. 
Savage perpetually begs the question, and it is the precise point 
at issue. Can men only choose “what appears to them their 
greatest happiness”? ‘That is the fundamental question of ethics 
not only, but of psychology for more than two thousand years; 
and Mr. Savage is certain that he has “positive demonstration ” 
in a paragraph. Must a man always choose happiness, or may he 
choose nobility at any cost of happiness? If he always must 
choose happiness, Mr. Spencer, and following him Mr. Savage, 
has wasted a great deal of time in accounting for the existence 
and derivation of an utterly impotent sense of duty as distinct 
from the desire of happiness. What becomes especially of those 
hereditary though “transitory” intuitions, which Mr. Savage so 
emphatically affirms, and which Mr. Spencer is at so much pains 
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to set forth as provisionally transcending interest and the desire 
for happiness? If men must always seek what they regard as 
their greatest happiness, there is no room for the “acquired” in- 
stinct of duty, as such, to be operative. Nor is it of importance 
to trace the derivation of such an inert and not even provision- 
ally potent sense of right to its supposed grounds in interest and 
desire. If pleasure of any degree is the always compulsory mo- 
tive, there has been no moral evolution; and the sense of duty is 
not only “transitory,” but impotent and illusive. Mr. Savage, 
indeed, in his “positive demonstration” abandons all the ingen- 
ious theories of Mr. Spencer as to acquired and hereditary in- 
stincts, and falls back on simple necessarian hedonism. Every 
man must choose his greatest happiness. Any other choice is an 
“Hibernicism.” It is nothing to him that the moral teaching of 
the world — nay, his own moral teaching — proceeds on the con- 
viction that men can choose between pleasure and virtue, between 
interest and nobility. It is nothing to him that poetry, chivalry, 
religion, make the free choice of right the sphere and the sub- 
stance of their being and reality. It is nothing that the con- 
sciousness of men bears witness to the power to choose right as 
against happiness, and that the whole upper and inner range of 
their nature is made sensitive to and dependent on the exercise 
of that power. Mr. Savage is sure of the logical steps of his 
demonstration, as perceived in consciousness. He is not sure of 
the consciousness of freedom to make or modify choice. He 
must. 

On the contrary, the universal existence of that consciousness 
is the ground of ethics. That is the position of the review which 
Mr. Savage criticises; that is the position of all ethical writers 
of this age, who recognize any fundamental and eternal differ- 
ence between self-interest and duty, between happiness and holi- 
ness. It may be well to cite a witness who will be acknowl- 
edged as having some claim to our attention on this topic? In 
his latest published utterance, The Relation between Science and 
Religion, Dr. Martineau says : — 


If I am master of no such alternative, if at each moment only one 
thing is possible to me, or if, out of two, neither is better than the other, 
I am the subject simply of natural law, not of moral. Differences of ten- 
dency may still be the object of scientific investigation, like differences 
of stature or digestion, but there is nothing to distinguish the study 
of what ought to be from the study of what is; and ethics pluck up 
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their fence and surrender their field to psychology, unless, indeed, the 
biologist, who has long been squatting there, has already got too firm a 
hold. 

“Left free to choose, that which feels must choose what on the 
whole it prefers.” Freedom must! If one must choose any- 
thing he is not “left free” as to its choice, and Mr. Savage is also 
among the Hibernians; if the phrase concerning freedom was 
a slip, the sentence can still only mean that one must choose 
what on the whole he must choose. 

Mr. Savage’s easy lesson in the necessary truth of his theory 
of ethics has been repeated in sermon, book, discussion, until 
one must indeed have been extremely neglectful of opportu- 
nities to be now unfamiliar with it. It is the hedonistic argu- 
ment in nuce. If it convinces, one has no need to read the 
books on ethics which Mr. Savage supposes the reviewer to have 
neglected. Nay, if it holds, there is no need of elaborate the- 
ories of acquired moral intuitions, and injunctions to follow a 
provisional and hereditary sense of duty rather than the present 
desire of happiness. It is a frank return from all these refine- 
ments to the theory of simple, necessary choice and right of hap- 
piness. 

The trouble is that it does not convince. Mr. Savage’s delib- 
erate and repeated use of this short method with intuitionalists 
proves indeed his reliance upon it, but it seems to us not even 
an adroit begging of the question. To substitute one concep- 
tion for another by a series of changes in the terms employed is 
not legitimate argument. Like some theories of evolution, it 
supposes that anything may transmute itself, if the process be 
gradual enough, into anything else. It is like supposing that 
a barrel will roll itself up an inclined plane, if the slope be suf- 
ficiently easy. The logic by which Mr. Savage in this demon- 
stration on which he so much relies identifies goodness with 
pleasure is of this self-progressive sort, reminding one of the 
eel-pie and pigeon feat of the returned collegian. A good act 
is done because it is chosen: choice is preference, preference is 
pleasure ; and happiness in excellence is thus by inversion the 
excellence of happiness. 

We hardly need say that the logical method of this argument is 
essentially vicious. Each stage involves a partial transformation 
of the thought. No substituted new term is precisely parallel 
to the old. Such a series would only be legitimate in attempt- 
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ing by the use of well-known terms to find the meaning of one 
unknown or obscurely known, and even then great care would 
have to be taken to preserve equality between terms in making 
the transitions. But here the last term is as fully and as imme- 
diately known as the first, and known as implying a radically 
unlike conception. At the end of the transmutations, they 
remain as clearly unlike as ever; and the attempt to confound 
or to identify them is resented by plain people not only as shock- 
ing to their moral sense, but as an affront to their understanding. 

The reviewer would say in conclusion that he does not wish 
to be reckoned hostile to evolution in morals or elsewhere. 
It is an hypothesis of immense value in enlarging the intel- 
lectual conceptions of men, and supplying working theories in 
many departments of human research. What will be its final 
statement, what its bounds and laws, no man 1s yet entitled 
dogmatically to pronounce. But the conviction may be declared, 
which has been repeatedly expressed before in these pages, that 
there is no warrant for doubting the legitimacy of any stage of 
development, or for discrediting its contents because of its his- 
toric or supposed origin and method of unfolding. The deliver- 
ances of human consciousness have the sdme quality and validity, 
whatever be that origin and method. The original impulse and 
the increment from “environment” must indeed be supposed to 
contain all that is evolved in the highest and latest stage known 
to us; but, in our ignorance concerning much contained in the 
one and the other, it is presumptuous and unphilosophical to seek 
to explain this latest product from the few known elements in 
them. The result is as valid as the process, the latest stage as 
legitimate in all its elements as the earliest. It would be as 
proper to explain animal instinct and affection as inchoate 
human nature as to explain the moral nature in man as trans- 
muted appetite and interest. We cannot know that either is a 
full account. The order of time is not conclusive. There can be 
no objection to granting the earlier unfolding of the lower. To 
make self-interest prior in time of development to conscience 
would no more prove their essential identity than the later ap- 
pearance of the animal proves the identity of voluntary motion 
with the swaying of trees and flowing of waters. But as all 
reputable evolutionists have been compelled to abandon the the- 
ory of a “double-faced unity,” so far as any attempt to express 
mind in the terms of matter is concerned, so they will have to 
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forego the attempt to express conscience in terms of happiness. 
The coexistence and large coincidence of duty and utility no 
more prove their identity than do the coexistence and mutual 
relations of mind and body. Human nature is deeper and higher 
than to be included in any such forced and mechanical unity. It 
is the essential vice of Mr. Spencer’s ethical discussions that he 
tries to explain the higher from the lower, as though that which 
was perhaps earlier had therefore a more complete right to be, 
and gave a juster account of itself in consciousness. Perhaps it is 
the necessity of agnostic evolution to suppose the latest product 
of the process to be but a transformation of earlier forms. To 
a theist, it will be infinitely probable that the increasing com- 
plexity is not only quantitative, but qualitative, and that the 
higher complex existence in all the ranges of its experience and 
activity keeps the good faith with our observing and discrimi- 
nating faculties, which is the constantly repeated lesson of the 
lower and simpler ones. This is the testimony of Dr. Martineau 
in another sentence of the address above quoted : — 


Instead of discrediting the highest stage at present reached by our 
nature, and putting faith only in its lowest groundwork of sense and 
impulse, we may reasonably invert the order, and estimate the beginning 
by the end, and refuse to treat the nature as present till the whole of 
it is there. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IN MEMORIAM: HENRY W. BELLOWS. 


We all feel impelled to add our word of tribute to the mem- 
ory of our distinguished and beloved friend, our great preacher, 
pastor, inspirer, and worker. Yet who of us can say what he 
would do in this hour of our personal and public loss? None 
of us can fully express our sense of the high place which Dr. 
Bellows has filled in our community; and yet the verdict of 
many minds, the offerings of many hearts combined, serve in 
some imperfect way to make up the completeness of a delinea- 
tion of character on which death sets a seal which could not have 
been imprinted in life. 

We praise the dead. Yet we do not mean to overpraise. We 
are like artists in their best moments of inspiration. When 
they paint a portrait, they see all the latent qualities of the soul, 
they see their subject with a sympathetic eye in the best and 
most harmonious lights that nature can give. They show us then 
the true persons, not flattered and yet not realistic, in the cold, 
hard lines of every-day life. We see them as they looked when 
kindled by a great idea, or in the noble mood of warm reflec- 
tion, or in the fresh coloring of young imagination, or in the 
pensive light of evening, when all things are transfigured and 
the soul reveals itself to men. 

So, in our portraitures of the dead, we are sublimed for the 
hour by death. We see no longer the bare realities of life, the 
little details of work, the successes or failures; but we contem- 
plate the nature in its highest moods, the life in its noblest atti- 
tudes rises before us, and we are moved to paint our ideal 
unfinished and get true portrait in token of our loss. 

These very reflections remind us at once of our friend’s own 
portraitures of his departed friends. We believe there are few 
pastors and preachers so occupied as he who would have found 
time to write so many tender and beautiful notices of his van- 
ished parishioners as he furnished for many years in the 
Inquirer and Liberal Christian. It was a tie of brotherhood 
to that church which was created in us as we read. We rejoiced 
to think of the upright, honorable men, noble and beautiful 
women, the sainted souls which had witnessed a good confession 
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on earth, brought lustre to our faith, and gone up higher. So 
when he spoke in public, however much of business he may 
have had in his mind when he began, he never ended without 
giving a rhythmic tone to your thought, a tenderer emotion to 
your being, an exalted sweep to your religious imagination, put- 
ting you for the time being in the veritable communion of saints. 
This is the reason why everybody loved to hear him. He was 
eloquent, we may answer, and that is enough. But his eloquence 
was born of something beyond mere oratory. His electric nature 
was kindled any moment by the coals of the altar, by religious 
fire; and thus often, when he got up to speak, he declared at the 
end that he had said nothing he intended to say. Magic power it 
was indeed! Such golden words, and yet not in praise of glory 
or conquest or fame, but of that supreme divine love which ani- 
mated his being and which he longed to spread abroad in his 
denomination and the world. Men felt this love in themselves 
when they heard him, however unworthy their daily lives. 
They were lifted up with his enthusiasm for the Church and 
his own branch of the Church, which he knew would some time 
widen into the Church universal. We may call him leader, but 
the best name for him is inspirer; for he held us up above the 
flats of this every-day life. 
F We do not forget how he threw himself into great causes and 
promoted organizations, nor how ready he was to grasp at a 
good plan of work, and how cordial and sympathetic he was to 
every young minister or thinker who had anything new to say 
or do. But he had an ideal that far transcended all these best 
movements: he saw their results before they came, and, if he was 
sometimes over-sanguine for the triumphs of liberal Christianity, 
he kept us up to the white heat of enthusiasm; and, while we 
plodded along to keep the machinery in motion, he was all 
aglow with its promise, and warming his own heart and others 
with his great hopes. 

Perhaps nothing, however, of all that he has done will so tell 
upon the actual life of our churches as his unswerving devotion 
to the routine of parish work and his faithful performance of a 
minister's duties, as shown in his carefully prepared sermons «ll 
these years, and his affectionate and watchful relations with his 
people. Many an ideal nature like his would have exhausted 
itself in a vague, out-of-doors Christianity, or perhaps have for- 
gotten the simple duties of the pastor in the temptation to use 
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his brilliant powers to charm audiences all over the country. 
No: he believed in the visible as well as invisible Church of 
Christ. All his best speeches were made in the service of his 
Master; and whenever he spoke of art, charity, or national duty, 
he invested these handmaids, all, with the sweet and awful re- 
sponsibilities of religion. 

His capacity for love was boundless. With the children of 
his first cherished companion, his second beloved wife, and the 
new little family around him, he was happy and blest. He knew 
no decay, no weariness of his work, no longings for the better 
country. Life was sweet; and yet so familiar was he with the 
thought of another home, so affectionately bound to it by faith 
in his Master’s mansions and the places prepared for his friends, 
that he gave up all, and went without fear beyond our mortal 
sight to the land 


“ Where life is all retouched again, 
And in their bright results shall rise 
Thoughts, virtues, friendships, griefs, and joys.” 


PRESIDENT LIVERMORE’S COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES OF PAUL.* 


This is the last but one of this valuable series of Studies on the 
New Testament, begun so many years ago by a devoted Christian 
student and worker, and now approaching its conclusion. 

We recall with pleasure and satisfaction the help which these 
early books afforded us, when we first tried our hand at teaching ; 
and we are sure that our Sunday-school teachers and scholars 
throughout New England have always found these volumes 
suited to their wants, and recognize their indebtedness to the 
author. President Livermore has wisely made this work a study 
of his lifetime. He has not hurried it: he has given his mind time 
to enlarge and grow; and yet such is the divine harmony of 
Christian truth with all human life, past and present, that we can 
change our stand-point often without losing hold of any great 
verities. 

A writer of a commentary of this order must labor under some 
disadvantages with the general reader. He is obliged to confine 
himself to Scripture exegesis, and cannot let his religious imagi- 
nation or taste for speculation take wing. This is all the better 
for the young student. He wants to know about certain things, 





*The Epistles of Paul. With Introduction and a Commentary. By Abiel Abbot 
Livermore. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 1881. 
12 
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and he finds them. Such a book as Farrar’s Life of Paul on 
the other hand is very attractive. He gives full vent to his relig- 
ious and artistic sense, builds up fine paragraphs, fastens you to 
his subject; but he sometimes overdraws, and in fact he does not 
so much teach as stimulate you. Moreover, the book is too bulky 
to be put into the hands of Sunday-school scholars, and too much 
expanded for their wants. But we need both kinds, the clear- 
headed and compact historian and commentator, and also the 
many side-lights thrown upon the New Testament. Mr. Liver- 
more’s references are all of the best quality, not merely showing 
erudition, but a fine sympathy which quotes what is best hearing. 
He rises often also to a point of warm religious emotion in the 
short homilies which he intersperses to relieve the monotony of 
verbal criticism. 

In commenting upon Paul’s narrow code for women, he reminds 
us that Paul sometimes says, “I speak not as from the Lord,” 
and thinks we may safely assume that it was Paul “speaking as a 
man,” under the prejudices of his age, when he laid down his 
rules for women. He thinks that Paul’s assertion here that the 
“head of Christ is God” is as good as anything we can find to 
prove that he did not believe in Christ’s equality with God. 
Speaking of the miracles, Mr. Livermore shows his strong leaning 
in favor of their credibility, although we presume he would not 
value them all alike. He says, “They stand as monuments of the 
transcendent day of the Church.” This is finely expressed. He 
does not say the perfect day of the Church, but a day like the 
golden hours of our childhood, when all life was wonderful, 
pregnant with meaning, “trailing clouds of glory,” as Words- 
worth says. How do we know that the receptive mind of the 
child does not see what we cannot see, as the disciples and believ- 
ers saw so plainly their risen Master when the world was blind 
around. “The mass of mankind,” says Mr. Livermore, “ will still 
believe in the miracles, however philosophers may doubt, or scien- 
tists seek to involve the Creator in the meshes of his own laws.” 
. In speaking of Paul’s defence of Christian liberty, he says, “ Paul 
had quite as much to do in saving Christianity from dwindling 
into a mere Jewish sect as in converting the Gentiles.” He adds 
further on, in reply to modern German theories in regard to 
Pauline and Judaizing Christians: “None of that irreconcilable 
conflict which Baur and other interpreters have alleged really 
existed in the early Church, or determined the character of the 
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Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. There were differences, 
but they were within manageable compass. They gave the right 
hand of fellowship to each other; and Paul and Barnabas went to 
their work, and James, Peter, and John to theirs, with a mutual 
good understanding and a large practical freedom.” This vol- 
ume comprises the Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and 
Philemon. Each Epistle is prefaced by an introduction giving 
historic accounts of the city to which the letters were sent, place 
and date of the letter, arguments for its genuineness, subjects 
treated, and general contents. We predict for these later vol- 
umes, the fruit of a laborious and consecrated life, with its ripest 
culture, the same success which has attended Mr. Livermore’s 
earlier volumes, and bid them God-speed on their work of love. 
Marrna P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The International Revision Commentary of the New Testament, 
based upon the Revised Version of 1881. By English and 
American scholars and members of the Revision Committee. 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Sacred Lit- 
erature in the Union Theological Seminary of New York. 
President of the American Committee on Revision. Vol. II. 

The Gospel according to Mark, explained by Matthew B. Riddle, 
D.D., Professor of New Testament exegesis in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Hartford, Conn., member of the New Tes- 
tament Company of American Revisers. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway. 1881. pp. xii, 243. 
The purpose of this new commentary cannot be stated better 

than in the words of Dr. Schaff: — 


This is the beginning of a series of popular commentaries on the New 
Testament, based on the Revised Version of 1881, to be issued in small, 
handy volumes. It is a cheap and abridged edition of the author’s Jilus. 
trated Popular Commentary, of which two large volumes have appeared 
and two others are nearly completed. ... The text is, of course, that of 
the Revised Version, which hereafter must. be the basis of every popular 
commentary.... The aim of this commentary falls in with the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Lessons system, which has done so much in a short 
time to promote the popular study of the Bible throughout the English- 
speaking world.... The American readings and renderings have been 
for convenience’ sake, transferred to the foot of the page, with the ex- 
ception of those changes which refer to classes of passages. 


What these “classes of passages” are, this volume nowhere 
tells the reader. It is presumed that they will be found in the 
first volume, when it makes its appearance; but it would have 
been well to have inserted them in this volume also, as it comes 
first into the reader’s hands. The volume is very neatly got up, 
and the explanations of the text are based upon the latest au- 
thorities. It is well te multiply popular commentaries of various 
kinds, that readers may learn the opinions of different critics, not 
only of the same denomination, but of different denominations. 
In this way, the narrowness of sectarianism will be broken down, 
and the people will learn that there is more than one interpre- 
tation of many passages which they had relied upon as infallible 
proof of their denominational doctrines. We welcome the volume, 
therefore, to our popular literature of the Bible. 
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East of the Jordan. A Record of Travel and Observation in 
the countries of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan, during the years 
1875-1877. By Selah Merrill, Archeologist of the American 
Palestine Exploring ‘Society. With Illustrations and Map. 
With an Introduction by Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., 
President of Union Theological Seminary, New York. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway. 1881. 
pp. xv, 549. $4.00. 

This admirable volume is among the first-fruits of the Pales- 
tine Exploring Society. We have had some foretastes of it in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra; but in this work we have an itinerary 
of two journeys covering three years, devoted to most minute 
and scholarly exploration of a region but partially examined 
heretofore. The scientific results of this exploration will be 
given in due time. Dr. Merrill’s time has been occupied in 
visiting ruins of towns, exploring their remains, taking impres- 
sions — “ squeezes” —of all inscriptions, however imperfect, as 
sometimes a few words furnish a clew to the solution of many 
important problems in history, and especially triangulating the 
country for the construction of an accurate map, and taking pho- 
tographs of landscapes and ruins and sculptures, and preserving 
specimens of animals and birds. Thoroughness characterizes the 
work here partially described; and when the different Boards of 
Exploration, English and American, shall have done their work, 
there will be hardly a rod of ground or the fragment of a ruin 
or a letter of an inscription, which will not have been surveyed, 
examined, photographed, copied. The exposures, perils, and la- 
bors of Dr. Merrill’s exploring party are graphically described, 
without any attempt at fine writing or exaggeration of events, 
whether perilous or ludicrous. No one can read this volume 
without feeling that he is one of the company. He forgets his 
vocation, and travels or climbs with them over burning sands, 
up steep precipices, through tangled jungles, tearing both gar- 
ments and flesh, till he sits with them exhausted under the shade 
of the palm or side tree, to partake of the frugal lunch and mid- 
day sleep. 

The fertility of the now barren soil is frequently mentioned ; 
and there can be no question but that, under a good government 
to protect the crops from marauders, and with good tillage, lux- 
uriant harvests would wave where now is waste. Is it not prob- 
able that the time will come when overcrowded populations will 
seek these rich fields and possible verdant pastures, so that again 
the hills of Bashan shall be covered with herds, and the valleys 
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wave with wheat and corn? Certainly, these regions will not 
forever remain desolate. Dr. Merrill agrees with those who place 
the Zoar and the five cities of the plain at the north end of the 
Dead Sea. He places the site of Ramoth Gilead at the modern 
Gerash, where there are the remains of many large stone struct- 
ures in some preservation at the present time, one a theatre which 
would seat six thousand people. The Temple of the Sun has 
columns still standing, forty feet high and six feet in diameter. 
But ruins cannot be described in a notice. 

The “ getting-up” of this volume is sumptuous, designed for 
the centre-table, and worthy of it. Paper, type, and binding 
commend it to the eye, while its contents instruct the intellect. 
We shall look and long for more publications of this Exploration 
Society, especially for those results which will throw light upon 
the writings of the sacred volume. 8. 
Sir William Hamilton. By W. H. 8. Monck, M.A., Professor of 


Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. Received by W. B. Clarke. 


In any series of “ English Philosophers,” Hamilton must take a 
prominent place as one of the clearest and most vigorous thinkers 
of his time. Clearness and vigor do not always imply correct- 
ness of thought, but they assist in getting problems stated. One- 
half the difficulty with every great problem of metaphysics is to 
get the question distinctly defined, with all its alternatives. Real 
investigation of the fruitful kind begins after that. Before, all is 
but groping in the dark. Hamilton’s great merit was not the 
establishing of a new system of logic or the settlement of the 
great questions of speculation, but the showing how logic might 
be perfected, and by the definition of the questions to be asked 
of the human reason. 

In this handbook, the editor attempts to show in brief how 
Hamilton regarded such questions as he discusses, not how he 
ought to have regarded them. He omits all his destructive criti- 
cism, and sets forth what he himself produced. There is a brief 
sketch of Hamilton’s life, an outline of his teaching, and (one of 
the most valuable features of the book) a glossary of the philo- 
sophical terms used or invented by him. 

To Hamilton more than any one else, we owe the statement of 
Natural Realism, which has cleared the problem for discussion, 
and assisted later thinkers not merely in the statement of the 
jssue, but in the choice of the means to be used for the verifica- 
tion or disproof of the doctrine. * 
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My First Holiday ; or, Letters Home from Colorado, Utah, and 
California. By Caroline H. Dall. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1881. 


Another book upon that wonderful expanse, the Far West of 
the United States! Written, too, by one who sees with her own 
eyes and thinks her own thoughts, and expresses her own convic- 
tions with perfect plainness, however little they may coincide 
with the traditional seeing and thinking! The result, at any rate, 
is a book which has one of the first virtues, readableness. The 
descriptions of natural scenery are for the most part vivid and 
picturesque, the accounts of men and manners, of products and 
institutions, clear and definite, so that you rise from the reading 
with the feeling that you have added something to your knowl- 
edge of States which within your memory have come into exist- 
ence, and must in your own day become almost empires within 
our common empire. That Mrs. Dall has stated plainly what she 
esteemed to be lack of courtesy, inattention to rules, and disposi- 
tion to rashness on the part of those having charge of railroad 
trains, seems to us to be commendable. She may have been some- 
times mistaken. Personal discomfort may have led her into 
occasional exaggeration. But, in these times of terrible and so 
often needless casualties, outspoken complaint is more to be ap- 
proved than tame acquiescence. And when we consider that 
modern science says that a large part of disease is preventable, 
and is the result of man’s neglect of sanitary rules, even sharp 
words upon bad drainage, poor ventilation, and the other numer- 
ous sins against health, which do not flatter the feelings of proud 
new towns and cities, may be considered to be the faithful wounds 
of afriend. And, to those of us who are doomed to live where 
breezes are harsh and the soil sterile, it may be some comfort to 
know that to one observer, at least, it is not clear that Eden has 
migrated to Southern California, or that the fruits of that favored 
region have all the flavors of nectar and ambrosia. From all 
which, our readers may gather the idea that, if they had had 
Colorado, Utah, and California to depict, they might have put 
brighter colors on their palette, but that an author who, while 
appreciating and admiring much which is good and noble, yet 
severely criticises what she dislikes or disapproves, and finds the 
lawless lust of San Francisco equally repulsive to the pure mind 
with the pseudo-legal polygamy of the Salt Lake City, may fur- 
nish a wholesome and much needed mental and moral tonic. 

G. Re 
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